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‘AND WE SHALL FADE, AND LEAVE OUR TASK UNDONE,’ 


AVENDALE stayed at his Surrey manor for more than a month, 
seeing no one but his old Italian friend and the servants who 
waited upon him, and never once going beyond the boundary of 
his own domain. For some days after his interview with Herrick 
Durnford he existed in a kind of apathy, interested in nothing, 
but living for the most part in his own chamber, brooding dreamily 
over that luminous form floating amidst the shadows of night 
and that spirit voice which had seemed to him so familiar and 
yet so strange. In every syllable he had recognised his mother’s 
tones, and in that faint phantasmal semblance of life he had beheld 
the outline of his mother’s graceful figure and classic head. Not for 
an instant did he doubt that his mother’s shade had been with him 
in the room where so much of their united lives had been spent, 
or that the warning of his early doom had been the emanation of 
his mother’s mind. 

He, the infidel, the student of Toland and Tindale, the friend 
and associate of Voltaire, had been at once subjugated by his first 
experience of a world beyond the world of sense. He did not 
accept that shadowy visitant as an evidence of revealed religion ; 
but it was to him at least something more than a projection of 
his own imagination. It was to him an assurance of a love beyond 
the grave, of a spiritual link between those who have loved each 
other on earth, a sympathy which corruption cannot destroy or 
worms devour. Out of darkness and dust his mother’s voice had 
called to him, ‘ Prepare for death.’ She who had taught him the 
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gospel at her knees now called upon him, who had lived as an 
infidel, to die as a Christian. 

Not for an instant did he doubt that warning. It was not 
the first; but all previous warnings had been purely physical. 
That sudden agony which had seized him on two or three occasions 
at long intervals within the last three or four years had warned 
him of organic disease. His heart had been tortured by that 
acute anguish which tells of the hardening of the valves ; and though 
the fit had passed quickly, cured by a medicine which Vincenti 
had prepared for him, it had left him weakened and depressed. 
He had never cared to question Vincenti as to the cause of that 
pain, or to consult any better qualified adviser: but he knew 
that the symptom must point to some organic evil, something 
of which the end might be death. 

And now, having deliberately renounced that which hedeemed 
his final chance of happiness, he sat alone in that spacious 
library where he had seen the vision, and brooded over the past, 
the fatal irrevocable past, with all its storm and fury and its 
small sum of happiness, and wondered with a half-apathetic wonder 
what his life would have been like if he had been a good Christian. 

‘It is hard to argue by analogy, since the type is so rare in 
the world I have lived in,’ he mused. ‘The good Christian is a 
modest creature who generally hides his light under a bushel, 
though the gospel warns him against such self-extinguishment. I 
have known sceptics of every colour, from the Queen who patronises 
churchmen and philanders with philosophers, to Bolingbroke, who 
fears neither man nor God—but of Christians how few! There was 
Addison, whose boasted Christianity was at best a matter of tem- 
perament ; nature had given him an easy disposition and a love of 
sound Oporto. There was Steele, full of pious aspirations and pot- 
house inclinations, always sinning and for ever repenting. There 
is our mock Diogenes, Jonathan Swift! Shall I count that supple 
courtier and arrogant place-hunter, that bold renegade, a disciple 
of Him whose gospel was meekness and whose life was spent in 
doing good? Shall Icall bluff Walpolea Christian? No; in all 
true Christianity there must be a touch of asceticism, and there 
is nothing of the ascetic in our fox-hunting Treasurer. Even 
Atterbury is not altogether free from the taint of worldliness, and 
would rather play king-maker amidst the turmoil of plot and 
counterplot than educate himself for heaven in the obscurity 
of exile. The ideal Christian is an extinct species ; and methinks 
the most pious man I know is old Vincenti yonder, with his 
solemn reverence for that terrible name which the lips of the 
adept dare not utter. Only amongst the votaries of the sacred 
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art is that profound conception of God—a God whose very name, 
written within the symbol of the Trinity, can move mountains, 
transmute metals, change and overthrow the four elements. Yes, 
that is the highest religion I have ever met with since the child- 
like faith of my mother. Would I could believe, as that old man 
believes, in the mystery of a master mind ruling and pervading 
the universe! But to believe only in clay—mere corruptible flesh 
which the worms are to eat within a given number of years—that 
means contempt for good and recklessness in evil.’ 

Night after night, through the slow changes of two moons, did 
Lavendale watch in the room where he had seen his mother’s 
spirit; but the luminous shape appeared no more, although the 
mind of the watcher was attuned to the supernatural. He had 
told no one of the thing which he had seen, not even the Italian 
whose researches he had of late been assisting. He found the only 
distraction from gloomy thoughts in the patient watching of ex- 
periments, the ministering service of the laboratory. Here Judith’s 
image haunted him less persistently, here he could for awhile forget 
all things except the laborious investigation of the secrets of alchemy. 

He had heard several times from Durnford, who was in the 
thick of political strife, and was hand in glove with the Treasurer. 
Lady Judith had been carried off to Ringwood Abbey as her 
husband had threatened, and was queening it there over a distin- 
guished party. Durnford had been invited, and had gone there at 
Lavendale’s importunate request. ‘ Tell me that she is not sunk 
in misery, not ill-treated by a jealous tyrant,’ he wrote. ‘I am 
agonised by apprehensions of the evil my folly may have brought 
upon her. The monster of jealousy has been awakened, and by 
my heedlessness. Should she suffer wrong or contumely, and I 
not be near to defend her, I should feel that my sacrifice was all 
in vain—that it would have been better to defy fate and snatch 
her to this longing breast. If you will not be my friend in this, 
if you cannot be my second self and watch and protect her for me, 
I will not answer for the consequences. I cannot command my 
actions should I find that she iswretched. See for yourself that 
all is well with her, and I shall be at peace.’ 

This, which was not the first adjuration of a like character, im- 
pelled Durnford to accept Mr. Topsparkle’s pressing invitation, given 
at the St. James’s Coffee House, where the gentleman spent an occa- 
sional evening when caprice called him from the country to the town. 

‘Your hospitality would tempt an anchorite,’ said Herrick, 
when Topsparkle grew urgent; ‘ but I know not how her ladyship 
will receive me. I believe she is at heart a Tory, and that my 
Whiggish principles inspire her with disgust.’ 
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‘ Pshaw, my dear sir, women know nothing of principles. They 
believe only in persons and things. Judith is a Tory because my 
Lord Bolingbroke has the tongue of the first tempter, and would 
lure all the women in England to his side could he but have their 
ears as he has Judith’s. And then there is Swift, whose magnetic 
gray eyes and fierce black brows command all womankind to think 
as he wishes. That fiery spirit was in full sway at Ringwood 
when I left them t’other day, making jingling rhymes about 
everything, and hectoring and domineering over everybody ; all 
rollicking spirits one hour, all gloom the next. I should never be 
surprised to hear of that man as a patient in Bedlam.’ 

‘He has need for an occasional gloomy fit,’ said Durnford, ‘if 
he ever thinks of the woman who died and the woman who is dying 
of his cruelty.’ 

‘ Oh, fie now, they say he is wondrous civil to Mrs. Johnson, 
and that if he keeps her somewhat shabbily and has denied her the 
satisfaction of marriage, he writes her the prettiest letters imagin- 
able in a kind of baby-language which is a cipher for everybody 
but themselves.’ 

‘If his secret language is anything like his occasional verses, 
it must be exceedingly modest and appropriate for the perusal of 
a lady,’ said Durnford. 

‘Oh, the Dean has a somewhat libertine fancy, and is mighty 
outspoken,’ answered Topsparkle, ‘but I am told Mrs. Hester can 
relish a jest, and even pay our modern Rabelais in his own coin 
upon occasion. But you will allow that “ Cadenus and Vanessa,” the 
poem he wrote in honour of Miss Vanhomrigh, is modesty itself.’ 

‘°Tis the most insidious devilish compliment that was ever 
penned,’ cried Durnford indignantly. ‘’Tis sage experienced five- 
and-forty gloating over the trusting passion of innocent eighteen. 
I cannot restrain my indignation when I remember that warm- 
hearted impetuous girl, bold in her ignorance of wrong, whose love 
he deliberately won and as deliberately slighted when ’twas won. 
If ever there was murder done on this earth, ’twas Swift’s assassina- 
tion of Miss Vanhomrigh. I had the facts in all their naked cruelty 
from his bosom friend Sheridan. I cannot admire the genius of 
a Titan when it is allied with the heart of a savage.’ 

‘Oh, damn it, sir, we must bow to genius wherever we find it,’ 
said Topsparkle peevishly ; ‘we have nothing to do with hearts. 
Swift is the cleverest man in the three kingdoms, and can make or 
mar a ministry. He dined at Chelsea t’other day, and I am told 
Sir Robert means to give him the next English bishoprick.’ 


Durnford went to Ringwood, rather to please his friend 
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than for his own pleasure ; though it was to his interest as a rising 
politician to be a guest in a house where there were so many 
notable people. 

To his astonishment Lady Judith received him with smiles, 
gave him an almost caressing welcome, presented him to her most 
distinguished visitors, and let them see she wished him to be favoured. 
However her wounds might rankle, she concealed them completely 
under that smiling radiant countenance which shed sunlight upon 
her little world. 


‘ Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 
Vultu sereno,’ 


mused Durnford. ‘She has all Cleopatra’s audacious pride as well 
as Cleopatra’s power to charm, I cannot wonder that Lavendale 
adores her.’ 

He told his friend that he need not be uneasy about his divinity. 
‘So far as seeming can show, her ladyship is happy,’ he wrote, ‘and 
has forgotten her disappointed love. There is no such chameleon 
as a woman of fashion. I left her a heartbroken Ariadne. I find 
her as gay as Lady Lurewell. Ah, my dear Jack, would thou 
couldst transfer those warm affections of thine to some honour- 
able object, and that I might see thee as happy as Iam in my 
love for Irene.’ 

There was some comfort for Lavendale in this letter, or at least 
the assurance that Judith had neither abandoned herself to despair 
nor was the victim of open tyranny on the part of Mr. Topsparkle. 
A jealous husband must needs suppress all rancorous feeling in a 
house full of company, and surrounded by a circle of brilliant 
friends Judith would be all-powerful to resist marital oppression, 
were the gentleman disposed to be cruel, Lavendale argued that 
if Topsparkle meant mischief he would have secluded his wife alto- 
gether from that great world in which she possessed so much influ- 
ence. He would have carried her off to the Continent, to some 
baronial castle in Germany, or to his Venetian palace, where she 
would hear nothing by day or night except the lapping of the 
water against the stones or the monotonous song of the gondo- 
lier. That she was still in the public eye, still the cynosure of 
such men as Bolingbroke and Swift, argued that her liberty was in 
no peril, her life subjugated by no vindictive tyranny. 

This was well; but was it well that she could live and be gay 
without him, that she could surrender the sweet dream they had 
dreamt, and recover all her old air of happiness, while for him 
life was so dull a burden, and time one long agony of regret? Was 
it well, was it well, that some women should be such light and 
buoyant creatures, while others break their hearts so easily ? 
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‘She was born so,’ he said to himself; ‘a beautiful radiant 
apparition, perfection from top to toe except for the want of a 
heart. That organ was omitted in her composition.’ 

He tried to distract himself from all such bitter fancies in the 
laboratory, where Vincenti was delighted to have him for pupil and 
assistant. Lavendale went to work with new gravity and earnest- 
ness, and had the air of an adept rather than of a neophyte merely 
flirting with science. 

Vincenti had recovered from that short sharp touch of fever 
which had been but the perturbation of the overworked brain acting 
upon a fragile body. A few days and nights of rest, so complete 
as to seem almost suspension of being, had exercised a revivifying 
effect, and the student looked and moved and spoke with such a 
renewal of energy that he might fairly be said to appear ten years 
younger than before his illness. 

‘I told you that I was on the threshold of success,’ he said, 
when Lavendale remarked the change in him; ‘ from the prolonga- 
tion of life in easy stages by a few years gained now and then, to 
the prolongation of life into infinity which shall make the adept 
immortal, is but a natural sequence; but the day will come when 
chemistry and Hawksbee’s electric machine will abolish death. 
What is death but the going out of a light ?—and if we can so 
contrive that the light shall burn for ever 

‘Oh, horrible contingency, most hideous possibility !’ exclaimed 
Lavendale. ‘A world peopled with Wandering Jews—a population 
of Barbarossas, with minds worn to one dull level in the dismal 
experiences of centuries; with memories overcharged, hearts dead 
to all warm affection. If science can bring about such a universe, 
science must be an emanation of the devil.’ 

‘When you are as old as I am, and the king of terrors is stand- 
ing at your shoulder, you may be glad of a weapon with which to 
strike him off,’ said Vincenti. 

‘TI shall not live to be old, friend. My doom is fixed.’ 

‘Why do you say that?’ 

‘A dream—a fancy.’ 

‘Trust to neither dream nor fancy. Let me cast your nativity. 
You have often refused me—for what reason I know not.’ 

‘For a very simple one. I have always had a conviction that 
I was not born to be fortunate or happy; and evil fortune comes 
with so sure and swift afoot that he would be a fool who would add 
the needless agony of expectation to the inevitable doom.’ 

* But since you have brooded over a dream, a mere disturbance 
of the brain, it were better to consult the stars.’ 

‘No, Vincenti, For myself I will seek no further knowledge, 
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“Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi, finem Di 
dederint.” But in this house you may easily discover the hour of 
my birth, which you have often asked me when we were abroad, 
and which I had forgotten. The old family Bible is in the next 
room, and in that I know my father recorded the date and hour of 
my advent here, as it had been the custom in his family to record 
all such events, however insignificant in their influence upon the 
world. Ifyou choose to satisfy your own curiosity 

‘To satisfy my own keen interest in your welfare, you should 
say, my lord,’ replied the Italian eagerly. ‘ Yes, if the day and 
hour are there correctly entered, I will cast your nativity.’ 

‘Do so, but breathe not a word to me of the result ; I would not 
be wiser than I am.’ 

‘I will be dumb.’ 

‘ The Bible is with other folios in the lowest shelf on the right 
hand of the fireplace.’ 

‘TI will find it.’ 

No more was said upon the subject; but although Lavendale 
had sternly forbidden the student to tell him the result of his cal- 
culations, the matter haunted him for a long time after their dis- 
cussion. He looked next day to see if the dust which lay thick 
upon the top of the folio Bible had been stirred, and he saw that 
the book had been removed and replaced again. It was even 
altered in position, and set farther back in the bookcase than it 
had been the day before. 

After this he found himself wondering when and where Vincenti 
would trace his horoscope, but for several nights afterwards they 
were both engaged till daybreak in the progress of experiments 
which needed much time and patience. It did not seem as if 
Vincenti were eager for an opportunity to question the stars upon 
his patron’s fate, and Lavendale was inclined to think that the 
desire to do so had faded out of his mind. 

For his own part he was determined to seek no further revela- 
tion than that which had been vouchsafed to him, and in which 
he firmly believed. From his mother’s gentle spirit, and from that 
source alone, would he accept the prophecy of his doom. 

‘To rejoin her, to be at peace with her, to begin a new life at 
her knees, to be a little child again, melted to tears at her voice, 
soothed by the touch of her hand,’ he thought, ‘ that were indeed 
to be in heaven. My mind can conceive no higher paradise. I 
am not attuned to the company of angels and archangels, but I 
could be superlatively happy in the companionship of a purified 
being whom I knew and adored on earth, and whose unfading 
presence would in itself constitute my heaven.’ 
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One night when their experiments had been more than usually 
successful, and Vincenti expanded from his customary reserve, he 
spoke upon a subject to which he but rarely alluded. That subject 
was one of which Lavendale was keenly anxious to know more, 
the experimentalist’s past life. 

He had been speaking of a successful experiment made forty 
years ago at Venice. 

‘ How near I seemed to the realisation of my boldest dreams at 
that time,’ he exclaimed, in a trance of memory ; ‘ what mighty 
mysteries, what potent secrets seemed within my grasp; yet forty 
years have gone since then, and my progress has been by infinitesi- 
mal stages. And yet it is progress. I can look back and count 
the mile-stones on the road—only it is a long road, Lavendale, a 
long road.’ 

There was a silence. The old man was deep in thought. 
Lavendale forbore from any word which could stem the current of 
memory, for he saw that it was running in the direction of that 
period in Vincenti’s history about which he was keenly curious 
—the period of the old man’s acquaintance with Vyvyan Top- 
sparkle. 

‘I had a pupil, too, in those days,’ he said, ‘an assistant who 
was far beyond you in skill, for he had been educated as a chemist ; 
but, oh, what a villain, what a consummate traitor and scoundrel. 
How I loved that man, loved him as the incarnation of my own 
knowledge. I had trained him, I had illumined that quick 
receptive mind which was all darkness till I opened the book of 
occult knowledge before his startled eyes. He had trodden only 
in beaten tracks, along the level roads of earth, till then. I took 
him out upon the mountain-tops of science. I set him face to face 
with the stars. And he repaid me! Great Ruler of the universe, 
Thou knowest how that devil turned and rent me.’ 

‘He was the man I have most cause to hate—Vyvyan Top- 
sparkle,’ Lavendale cried eagerly, forgetful of everything in his 
eager curiosity. 

* Topsparkle—what do you know of Topsparkle? Ah, I remem- 
ber. He stole your betrothed.’ 

‘No, friend. He did not steal, he bought her,’ said Lavendale 
bitterly. ‘Women of fashion are not stolen. They have their 
price like other marketable goods, and the fathers and mothers are 
the hucksters. But this pupil of yours—was he not Vyvyan Top- 
sparkle? He has the air of a man who has dabbled in magic.’ 

‘Vyvyan Topsparkle never passed the threshold of my labora~ 
tory, The man I speak of was his servant and tool, and a darker 
villain than himself, surpassing him in all things, in cleverness and 
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craft and unscrupulous wickedness. Satan himself, not any other 
devil in hell, could surpass him.’ 

‘Do you mean his 4me damnée, his valet and familiar, Fétis ?’ 

‘Yes, Fétis; a man of extraordinary capacity, a man whomight 
have excelled as a scientific chemist had he been less infamous in 
character, a man of unbounded talent, who has perverted every gift 
to the basest uses. I was at once his master and his dupe.’ 

‘Tell me all you know of him, and let me help you to revenge 
if he ever wronged you,’ said Lavendale eagerly. ‘I had good 
reason for hating the master, but I had no prejudice against the valet ; 
and yet, from the moment I first saw him in a London Chocolate 
House to the last time he passed me in Topsparkle’s hall in Soho 
Square, I have recoiled instinctively from that sleek waxen-faced 
Frenchman, as from some noisome vermin whose worst propensities 
I only guessed at. I loathe him as I loathe a rat, without knowing 
why. If he has committed any crime in the past which can be brought 
home tohim in the present, let me help to bring about retribution.’ 

‘There are crimes not easy to prove. I know him to be the 
vilest of men, the subtle go-between, the corrupter of innocence. 
I believe him to have been a secret poisoner.’ 

‘You think he was concerned in the death of Topsparkle’s 
Italian mistress ?’ 

‘I believe him to have been her murderer. He is by far 
the bolder villain. His master’s self-love would have stopped at 
murder. He would not have risked the gallows even in the white 
heat of jealousy. He might suggest a crime, but would hardly be 
bold enough to execute it.’ 

‘Tell me all you suspect, and your grounds for suspicion,’ 
urged Lavendale; ‘you know that you can trust me—you know I 
am your friend.’ 

‘The only friend I have had for more than forty years,’ 
answered the old man, with a look of extreme tenderness, as if all 
of humanity that remained in him spoke in those few words. ‘Yes, 
you were a friend to old age, and sickness, and poverty, three 
things which the selfish worldling hates. You, the man of plea- 
sure, turned out of your pathway to succour helplessness, bur- 
dened yourself with the fate of a stranger, lengthened out the 
days which were so nearly done, renewed the almost expiring 
flame. I owe you all I am and all I hope to be. My success, if it 
ever come, will be your work.’ 

‘Trust me, then; hide nothing from me of that past life of 
yours with which Vyvyan Topsparkle was associated. You can do 
me no greater service than to help me to the comprehension of 
that man’s character, I thirst for the knowledge. It can do mg 
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no good perhaps. What can I do to save my love from the 
master to whom she is sold in bondage? That tie cannot be 
broken save by her ruin and disgrace! She must wear her golden 
fetters to the end. But I want to know—I want to know.’ 

He was speaking in broken sentences, full of passionate excite- 
ment, pacing backwards and forwards across the empty space in 
front of the furnaces. The high wide windows were luminous 
with the first faint glow of dawn. In that clear light both faces 
looked wan and haggard; but the face of the pupil was touched 
with indications of decay which showed not in the wrinkled visage 
of the master. The face of the young man told of life that had 
been wasted, health and vigour for ever gone. The face of the old 
man told only of time and labour, a parchment mask, lighted by 
the flame of hope and expectancy, keen, intent, watchful. 

‘T will trust you fully,’ answered Vincenti, after a long pause. 
‘I have always intended to perpetuate my knowledge of that man’s 
infamy, and of his instrument in baseness, Louis Fétis. If I have 
trifled with my purpose it has been that I have sacrificed all 
earthly thoughts to the hope of the discoverer—merged all indi- 
vidual griefs in the anxiety of the searcher after truth. And then 
I had been told that Topsparkle was in a monastery doing penance 
for his wicked life—anticipating Divine Judgment by the scourge 
and the hair-shirt—and I could afford to let my revenge sleep. 
But your description of his renewed youth, his insolence of wealth 
and splendour, his triumph in the possession of a handsome wife 
and the flattery of the town, that roused the sleeping lion. I have 
thought of him much since that night—I have thought of her who 
loved and trusted him.’ 

‘She was of your own blood,’ exclaimed Lavendale ; ‘I guessed 
as much even that night when you first spoke of her. You would 
have scarcely felt a stranger’s wrong so keenly.’ 

‘You were right. She was my granddaughter, my only son’s only 
daughter—the crystallisation of many generations dwindling to a 
point. She came of one of the good old families of Venice, a race 
as old as the Medicis, and more honourable, for it was unstained 
by treachery or crime. Shortly after her father’s death, when the 
memory of that double murder was still fresh in my mind, when 
grief was still at its keenest period, I wrote out a record of the 
wicked story—which you shall read.’ 

‘At once ?’ 

‘Yes, there is no occasion for delay. The paper is in yonder 
chest, and I can easily find it for you. Read it, and imprint 
every word upon your memory, and then bring me back the 
paper. I have not yet made up my mind as to its ultimate desti- 
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nation. Vyvyan Topsparkle’s guilt is beyond the reach of the law, 
but I may at least unmask him.’ 

‘True,’ said Lavendale, ‘the publication of that story would 
brand him with infamy, and all but the very lowest class of fawn- 
ers and sycophants must needs fall away from him. But to revive 
that half-forgotten slander would be to degrade Lady Judith. As 
matters now stand she can at least enjoy the price for which she 
was bought: splendour, luxury, modish society, the consideration 
of the great world. Take from her those advantages, and she were 
indeed desolate.’ 

‘You blow hot and cold,’said Vincenti. ‘A little while ago you 
were eager to be revenged upon the man who stole your sweet- 
heart.’ 

‘Yes, if I could strike him without injuring her; but reflection 
tells me that I cannot. Her position as a fine lady is her most 
vulnerable point. To degrade him were to abase her. But pray 
let me have your manuscript. I will restore it in an hour, unless 
it is much longer than I suppose.’ 

‘No; it is not a long story,’ answered Vincenti, going over to 
an old oak chest which he had filled with books and papers. 

The manuscript was in an iron strong-box at the bottom of the 
chest. Vincenti had to remove a heap of papers before he arrived 
at the box, which he unlocked with a key that hung on his watch- 
chain. The manuscript consisted of about half a quire of Bath 
post, closely covered with a small regular penmanship, the paper 
yellowed, the ink paled, with the passage of years. 

‘That record was written forty years ago,’ said Vincenti, as he 
gave it to Lord Lavendale. 

‘And you were then old enough to have a grown-up grand- 
daughter,’ said Lavendale, curious about a subject upon which he 
had never dared directly to question his friend. 

‘I was then seventy years of age. You see that however im- 
perfect my knowledge may be, I have at least learned the secret of 
prolonging life beyond its ordinary limits.’ 

‘You are a wonderful man.’ 

‘I have not wasted vital power upon the follies men call 
pleasure,’ replied Vincenti calmly, as he went back to his alembic 
and concentrated his attention upon the process in hand. 

It was in some wise a relief, in some wise a disappointment 
to the disciple, to discover the exact measure of the master’s 
existence. He had half expected to be told of a life stretching 
backward into the darkness of past centuries, an existence that 
had begun in the age of the earlier experimentalists, while 
chemistry was still in its infancy; a memory which could recall 
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the living presence of Albertus Magnus or Nicolas Flamel. The 
years which Vincenti claimed to have lived were beyond the com- 
mon limit, but were not more than a man of exceptional vigour 
and exceptional temperance might contrive to enjoy upon this 
planet, spinning out his thread of life by the careful avoidance of 
every perilous influence. There was nothing necessarily super- 
natural in the fact that Vincenti had reached his hundred and 
tenth year, and had but the appearance of seventy-five, 


CHAPTER XXYV, 
‘BY FOREIGN HANDS THY DYING EYES WERE CLOSED.’ 


Aton in his library Lavendale devoured the contents of the 
manuscript. It was written in Italian, a language he knew per- 
fectly, and in which he often conversed with the adept. 

‘Inthe year 1686, being the year before last, I, Nicolino Vincenti, 
goldsmith, lived at Venice, on the Grand Canal, with my only son 
Philippo Vincenti, and his only child and most beloved daughter, 
Margharita, a girl of remarkable beauty and as remarkable talent ; 
I may say that she was born with the gift of music, since she gave 
token of musical genius at so early an age that it seemed rather 
a reminiscence of the heavenly spheres than knowledge acquired 
upon earth. She had been educated at a convent, where her gifts 
had been highly cultivated. She sang better than la Boverina, 
who was then prima donna at the Venetian Opera House, and she 
played the harpsichord with exquisite taste. It was her father’s 
delight to hear her play and sing, his pride and pleasure to watch 
her growing beauty, and had he been in independent circumstances 
he would have given his whole life to her companionship; but he 
had his business as goldsmith and jeweller upon which he was de- 
pendent for the means of life. He had saved a little money, just 
enough to secure him from an old age of penury; but he was not 
rich, and never hoped to berich. He was too much of an artist, too 
much above the average tradesman in intellect and refinement, 
ever to make a fortune. He had not the mercantile bent of 
mind. 

‘At this time, I, Nicolino Vincenti, after practising the gold- 
smith’s craft during the earlier years of manhood, and learning 
many secrets concerning the properties of precious metals and 
their meaner alloys, had withdrawn myself altogether from that 
craft and devoted all my energies and all my means to experimen- 
tal chemistry. I had a spacious laboratory upon an upper floor 
ever my san’s shop and dwelling-house, and here I spent almost 
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the whole of my time, having a pallet in a corter where I lay 
after late watchings, rather than disturb the sleeping household 
by descending to my bedchamber on the lower floor. Gradually 
as the years went on I came to live almost entirely in my labora- 
tory, which I only left for an occasional stroll in the twilit streets, 
or at the importunity of my granddaughter, who would sometimes 
insist upon my spending an hour in the family sitting-room. 

‘ The all-absorbing researches upon which I had now entered had 
gradually drifted me away from family life and almost from natural 
human interest in my kindred or my fellow-men. I tried to resist 
the current, and was sometimes horrified at the thought that my 
heart was gradually hardening itself against those whom I had 
once loved: but it was in vain that I struggled against the mag- 
netic attraction of the science which absorbed all my hopes and 
dreams and thoughts. There came a time when my son’s voice 
had a far-away sound, even when he was close at my elbow talking 
earnestly to me, and when my granddaughter’s lovely face was 
seen dimly like a face in a dream. 

‘There was but little sympathy between my son and me. He 
was an artist, a craftsman, whose genius lay in his fingers rather 
than in his brain. He had no leaning to abstract science, none of 
the eager curiosity of the discoverer. He was active and ener- 
getic and wanted quick results; was ambitious, but with an ambi- 
tion which to me seemed narrow and petty. He wanted to excel 
in the creation of beautiful objects, like Benvenuto Cellini; to be 
remembered as the maker of drinking-cups and monstrances. But 
though there was little sympathy in our tastes, there had been 
much affection between us as father and son, and I had mourned 
with him when he lost his young wife shortly after the birth of 
their only child. That child seemed to me the concentrated ex- 
pression of all the best attributes in a highly gifted and vanishing 
race. I could trace every quality and characteristic of her mind 
and nature to their source in the characters of her ancestry. I 
found in her all which her father lacked; an ardent sympathy 
with me in my loftiest aspirations, a yearning for knowledge be- 
yond the narrow boundaries of common life, a profound belief in 
the supernatural. I would have given much to be allowed to train 
her, to make her the confidante and assistant of my labours, as 
Flamel’s wife was to him; but Philippo was narrow-minded and 
priest-ridden, and he had a pious horror of my laboratory, and 
of experiments which his ignorance condemned as diabolical. 

‘Thus deprived of the one sympathiser whose society I should 
have cherished, my life grew daily more and more apart from that 
of surrounding humanity, and absorbing as were the hopes and 
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dreams that led me on from link to link in the chain of occult 
knowledge, there were yet times when I felt my isolation, and 
when the silence and gloom of my laboratory weighed heavily 
upon me. 

‘It was in vain that I sought relief in the society of the family 
sitting-room.. The air of everyday life oppressed me even worse 
than the sense of isolation—or I may say that I felt my isolation 
most keenly when I was among my fellow-men. What I yearned 
for was not company but sympathy. The companionship of those 
who had nothing in common with my pursuits only fatigued and 
irritated me. 

* My one pleasure in the household room was Margharita’s sing- 
ing or playing. There were quaint old sixteenth-century melodies 
which soothed me with an almost magical power. I have sat in 
the twilight listening to her with tears streaming down my cheeks. 
Her voice thrilled and yet calmed my troubled brain. 

‘My evening walks had but one motive, health. I had long 
made that a consideration, even when my studies were most en- 
thralling; for I knew that the only way to prolong life was to hus- 
band the oil in the lamp. Every evening, in good or bad weather, 
1 walked about the streets and quays of Venice, and generally ended 
my promenade by taking a cup of coffee at a respectable resort, 
where I heard all the news of the city and of the external world. 
It was not because I was interested in the world outside my labo- 
ratory that I listened keenly to the gossip of worldlings, but I was 
always on the watch for any new discovery or invention that might 
have some bearing on my pursuits. Science has many branches 
curiously interwoven, and the scientific world was at this period 
peculiarly active. I listened to discussions upon all the new facts 
and new theories which were upon men’s tongues in those days— 
listened while ignorance dogmatised and folly argued, and religi- 
ously held my peace. JI had no wish to be known as a disputant 
or an experimentalist. Scarcely half a dozen people in Venice 
knew of the existence of my laboratory. The Venetians are fonder 
of pleasure than of science, a gay and idle people, spending their 
nights in casinos, dividing their energies between the fever of high 
play and the excitement of secret intrigues; not a people to watch 
the progress of discovery with any profound interest. They gos- 
siped about Newton and Descartes just in as light a tone as they 
discussed the last European war or the last revolt in Turkey. 

‘ One evening the conversation was about an English million- 
aire who had hired a palace on the Canal Reggio, and whose wealth 
and splendour were the talk of the city. He was young, hand- 
some, elegant, an accomplished musician, and a great linguist. He 
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travelled with a secretary and twenty servants of different nation- 
alities, and had engaged half a dozen gondoliers, and as many more 
miscellaneous attendants, in the city. One of the gossips whis- 
pered that not content with the palace where he lived in an almost 
royal state and before the public eye, and where he received all the 
nobility of Venice, the Englishman had imitated our-native man- 
ners so far as to engage a small suite of apartments in a quiet nook 
behind the Piazza, so hidden from the public eye that as yet even 
gossip had not been able to identify the exact position of this 
secret haven. Rumour asserted that there were days and nights 
when Mr. Topsparkle disappeared altogether from his palace, and 
was yet known not to have left the city. These mysterious dis- 
appearances might be easily accounted for in Venice, where it is a 
common thing for a wealthy profligate to provide himself with a 
secondary and secret establishment whose whereabouts is known 
only to the initiated. 

‘I had no interest in hearing of the rich Mr. Topsparkle, and 
listened with the utmost indifference to those minuter details of 
his life which the company at the coffee-house discussed with a 
keen relish, merely because this young man happened to be inor- 
dinately rich. 

‘It was not long after the advent of Mr. Topsparkle, and while 
the stories about his excellent manners and his worse than doubtful 
morals were still on every lip, that I met a young Frenchman at 
the coffee-house, whose conversation, addressed to a person at the 
next table, at once interested me. 

‘ They were talking of the latest discovery in chemistry, which 
had been made at Munich by the great Johann Becher; and by the 
Frenchman’s conversation I gathered that he was a good practical 
chemist, and had an intelligence which went far beyond his actual 
knowledge. He was just the order of neophyte to interest a worker 
who longs for some younger mind with which to share his develop- 
ing ideas. Almost for the first time since I had frequented the 
coffee-house I mingled unasked in the conversation of two strangers. 
I ventured to correct an assertion of the Frenchman’s, and he re- 
ceived my correction with a modesty that delighted me. I enlarged 
upon the subject, and his interest was so much engaged that he 
walked with me to my door, listening respectfully to all I could 
tell him. . 

‘We met again and again. The Frenchman told me that he 
had been educated as a chemist and apothecary, but disliking the 
beaten tracks of medicine had given up his profession, and was 
now maintaining himself by his attendance as secretary upon a 
travelling gentleman. I was.so interested in the young man him- 
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self and his aspirations that I was entirely unconcerned as to his 
employer, and it certainly never occurred to me that he could be 
in the service of the rich Mr. Topsparkle. 

‘I asked my new friend his name. “ Louis,” he told me. 
“ What, Louis only—no surname ?”’ 

‘He shrugged his shoulders. “ A waif, sir,” he said : “ there are 
many such in Paris.” 

‘I was content to accept him as a waif, and to know him only 
as Louis. 

‘ After meeting him about a dozen times, I invited him to my 
laboratory, first exacting from him a promise that he should tell 
no one in Venice of anything that he saw there, or indeed of the 
existence of such a chamber under my son’s roof. 

‘He came upon many evenings, and sometimes worked with me 
till daybreak. I was disappointed on finding that his chief inte- 
rest was in the lower branches of chemistry—that his ardour for 
great discoveries was less than my own. He took an ardent delight 
in the more curious kinds of drugs, whether of a curative or a poison- 
ous nature. He had strange theories about the poisons and medi- 
cines of the ancient world and of the middle ages, and asked my 
permission to experiment with certain vegetable and mineral poi- 
sons upon stray curs and rabbits which he brought secretly to my 
laboratory. I think it was his callousness to the pain of these 
animals which first gave me a feeling of revulsion against him. 

‘One evening when he left me rather earlier than usual, the 
door of the family sitting-room was open as I conducted him down- 
stairs, and he was surprised at the beauty of my granddaughter’s 
voice. She was seated at her harpsichord, singing an Agnus Dei, 
and he could see her in the lamplight as we passed the door. 
He pretended to be enraptured by her singing, but was discreet 
enough to make no remark upon her beauty, which was very strik- 
ing as she sat with uplifted countenance, her face radiant in the 
lamplight, her soul looking out of her eyes in a religious ecstasy. 

‘A week passed after this, in which I saw Louis only on two 
evenings, during both of which he occupied himself chiefly in his 
study of toxicology. On one occasion when I had been particu- 
larly disgusted by the tortures he had inflicted upon a helpless 
eur which he had captured in his evening walk, and upon which 
he had been trying the effect of small doses of aconite, I taxed him 
with the brutality and uselessness of his experiments. 

‘“T grant that the taste is somewhat morbid,” he said, “ but 

since I have been in Italy I have been studying the history of 
your Borgias and your Medicis, and I have a philosophical pleasure 
in imagining their ideas and realising their excitement in little. 
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I can imagine now that this stray cur is a powerful enemy whose 
life I am slowly sapping; can feel as your Italian Catherine, our 
Queen-mother, felt when her son’s frail body wasted slowly under 
her diabolical arts, to make way for that other son whom she 
loved so much better.” 

‘Such a woman was incapable of love!” I exclaimed. “ She was 
made up of policy and self-interest, and if she preferred Henry to 
Charles it was because she thought she could more easily govern 
France with Henry for her mouthpiece.” 

‘I was disgusted and angry. The pupil from whom I had 
hoped much had turned aside from the lofty heights of science to 
flirt with futilities, to dabble with the petty arts of the barber 
and the charlatan, the seller of poisoned gloves and poisoned 
handkerchiefs. 

‘Tt was a pity you did not live in Catherine’s time,” I said to 
him once; “ you would have rivalled Cosme Ruggieri in her favour 
and would have made a handsome fortune.” 

‘“T fear I shall never grow rich by the transmutation of 
metals,” he answered. 

‘After this he worked no more at toxicology, and seemed to 
resume his interest in my own particular studies. He was a man 
of remarkable intelligence, and had a specious art of appearing 
interested which might almost pass for sympathy. I know now 
that he was an infidel in science as in everything else, and that 
he only used my laboratory and my knowledge as a means of 
perfecting himself in the art of secret murder. Whether he 
studied poisons with the deliberate intent to use them at the first 
profitable occasion, or whether his dark soul delighted in the power 
to do evil, without the actual intention of crime, I know not; but 
I know that before he left my laboratory he had acquired by read- 
ing and experiment the most minute knowledge of poisons and 
their effects and evidences. 

‘ About a week after that evening upon which Louis had seen 
my granddaughter at her harpsichord, my son told me with an air 
of triumph that the rich Mr. Topsparkle, the wealthiest Englishman 
who had ever visited Venice, had been to his shop, had looked at 
various examples of his workmanship, and had ordered a covered 
cup in parcel gilt, set with agate and lapis-lazuli after the manner 
of Cellini. My son took an artist’s delight in the commission, 
and was almost indifferent to the profit which would be derived 
from his labour. 

‘ «“ He is quite a young man,” he told me, “ but he has a wonder- 
ful knowledge of the fine arts. I believe he knows every masterpiece 
of Cellini’s, for while we were discussing the form of the cup 
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which I am to make for him he drew at least twenty different 
forms of cups and covers, all after Cellini, with the most careless 
pencil. He is an excellent draughtsman, but music he tells me is 
his chief passion.” 

‘A week later I was told that Mr. Topsparkle having called to 
see the progress of his cup, had heard Margharita singing and had 
asked to be introduced to the songstress. He had stayed for an 
hour listening to her, ravished by her talent. 

‘Had I been a man of the world I should at once have taken 
alarm, remembering what I had heard in the coffee-house as to 
the Englishman’s character. But I was too completely absorbed 
in my own studies to be on the alert for any danger that did not 
menace the secrets of my laboratory. I heard what had happened 
without being impressed by it. 

* After this Mr. Topsparkle was a frequent visitor to my son’s 
sitting-room, but as he never saw my granddaughter alone the most 
careful father would scarcely conceive the possibility of danger. 

‘ So insidious were the approaches of the seducer, so completely 
was the father hoodwinked, that the first indication of danger was 
the fall of a thunderbolt. One evening in late autumn, between 
sunset and darkness, Margharita disappeared. No one saw her leave 
the house, but she was gone ; and as she never went out alone, but 
was always escorted by an old servant who had been her mother’s 
nurse as well as her own, her absence created immediate alarm. 

‘My son was like a man distracted. He searched every public 
resort, went over the whole city on foot or in a gondola, visited 
his few friends, hunted every likely and unlikely place for some 
trace of his lost daughter, but found none. He came to me at 
midnight in my laboratory, to ask my advice. He was half dead 
with fatigue, broken down with the agony of apprehension. 

‘The greatness of this calamity startled me into an awakened 
interest in the outer life around me. My sympathy with my son 
in his distress roused my reason to new action. 

‘<< Tt must mean one of three things,” I told him: “accident, 
suicide, or flight with a lover.” 

‘ « What accident is possible ? She could not have fallen out of 
a window or into the canal without our knowing all about it. 
Suicide is impossible. Lover she had none.” 

‘« Are you sure of that?” 

«6 She was never out of my sight. We have had no visitors— 
except the Englishman who came only to hear her singing.” 

+“ Then the Englishman is the lover,” I said ; and the thought 
came into my mind with all the force of conviction, “it is the 
Englishman who has carried her off.” 
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‘My unhappy son sprang to his feet in a paroxysm of despair. 

‘<< Tt was I that brought him to herroom. I was proud of his 
admiration of her genius,” he cried ; “ I was fooled by his patronage, 
his art, his liberality, his specious tongue. But her lover, no, that 
is impossible. There was no opportunity for love-making. I was 
always there. The English signor was distant in his politeness ; 
he respected her station and his own. He could not be her lover; 
I say it is impossible.” 

«« Anything is possible to the practised seducer. It is to that 
man you must look for your daughter’s fate.” 

‘“T will go to his house this instant,” said Philippo. 

‘“ T will go with you.” And then recalling what I had heard at 
the coffee-house, I said, “ There are two houses which we have to 
search—the palace on the Canal Reggio, and that secret apart- 
ment which I have only heard of from people who knew not the 
locality. But if there is such an apartment, the scene of secret 
orgies, hidden infamies, it is for us to find it.” 

‘We went together, father and son, to the Canal Reggio. 

‘It was as I expected. Mr. Topsparkle was denied to us. He 
had left Venice early in the afternoon, his porter told us, and had 
gone in his gondola to one of the islands. The porter did not know 
to which island. 

‘We forced an entrance into the hall and adjoining rooms, 
The servants, who were mostly English, gave way before us, and I 
believe took us for members of the Venetian police upon an 
official visitation. They at first were inclined to remonstrate, 
but finally allowed us to go freely from room to room. 

‘We went through several reception-rooms, all lighted, all 
empty, and at the end of the suite came to a small doorway cur- 
tained with tapestry. 

‘My son flung back the curtain, and looking across his shoulder 
into the room I saw my neophyte Louis, sitting before a writing- 
desk, in the light of a powerful lamp. He started up and faced 
us with a scared look. 

*“ Scoundrel!” I cried, “’twas you who sent your master in 
quest of his prey. You were my lord’s jackal. Where is my 
granddaughter? Take me to her without a moment’s delay, or I 
will drag you to the tribunal to answer for the seduction of a 
Venetian citizen’s daughter.” 

‘I tried to seize him by the throat as I would have done any 
other dog; but he evaded me, and would have slipped from the 
room by an inner door, when my son clutched him by the lapel 
of his coat and held him there. 

‘“* What do I know of your daughter, my good Vincenti,” he said 
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lightly, “except that she sings like a nightingale, and is one of the 
handsomest women I have seen in Venice! Such an one would count 
her lovers by the score. Why fix upon Mr. Topsrarkle ? ” 

‘¢¢ There is no one else, and you knowit,” I said ; “’twas you who 
sent the seducer to our house. He never came there till you had 
marked the victim.” 

‘I then gave him his alternative: to take us straight to his 
master’s secret lodgings, and surprise him there with his victim, 
or to go with us to the Venetian police. He refused to do either, 
and told us that the police would laugh at a charge founded upon 
such slight grounds. 

‘« The authorities of this city know too much about my master 
to assail him on such an accusation as yours,” said Fétis. He had 
his staff of lackeys at his elbow. Violence would have been use- 
less ; so we were obliged to abandon the idea of taking this scoundrel 
to the headquarters of the police. But my son stayed in the hall of 
the palace, while I went to the chief of the police and gave him 
an account of my granddaughter’s disappearance, and my suspicions 
as to the man who had lured her away. 

‘Lsaw at once by the air with which he heard my complaint 
that Mr. Topsparkle had secured the good graces of our time- 
serving officials, and that I should get no help here. I left the 
office choking with rage, and wandered about Venice all night, 
penetrating into the obscurest alleys, watching in doorways for 
the entrance and exit of mysterious visitors, waiting below lighted 
windows, listening to the sounds of music and singing, surprising 
more than one nocturnal orgy and secret rendezvous, but finding 
no trace of my son’s runaway daughter. I went back to the house 
on the Reggio Canal in the early morning, and found Philippo sit- 
ting in the hall. There had been no attempt to drive him out with 
violence. ‘The servants had laughed at his folly in waiting for 
their master. 

‘There is no need to recall every detail of a futile search. For 
three days and nights my son and I hunted Venice and the neigh- 
bouring islands for traces of the missing girl and her seducer, and 
the first evidence we came upon was the information of a gon- 
dolier who, on the evening of Margharita’s flight, had seen Mr. 
Topsparkle’s gondola embark three passengers on a small sailing 
vessel standing out at sea about a mile from the city. The birds 
were fled while we were searching for their nest in some secret 
corner of Venice. 

‘I went back to my laboratory after hearing this, and took out 
my granddaughter’s horoscope, which I had not looked at since her 
childhood ; I remembered only that the stars had foreboded evil, 
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There were the signs of sudden death in a foreign land, early 
untimely death. 

‘I showed my son the result of my calculations, made within 
an hour of his daughter’s birth; and I undertook, old as I was, to 
follow the fugitives, if it were possible for human intelligence to 
track them. I urged him to remain in Venice, to be on the spot to 
receive his lost child should she return to her home, and also to be 
on the alert for any evidence of Mr. Topsparkle’s guilt which time 
might bring forth. I had travelled much, he but little. It was 
agony to me to leave my laboratory, to give up those researches 
which had daily become more precious to me; but I blamed my- 
self as the indirect cause of my granddaughter’s ruin, since it 
was I who had admitted the traitor Fétis within our doors. 

‘My son was at first bent on starting in pursuit of his daughter, 
but at last ceded to my arguments, and was content to intrust the 
task tome. Before starting on my difficult enterprise I tried to 
discover something more as to the manner of my granddaughter’s 
flight. By close inquiries among our neighbours I found that on 
the evening of her disappearance two men had been seen waiting 
about in our street, and that these same men had been seen a little 
later walking quickly towards the canal with a woman supported 
between them, almost as if they had been carrying her. Each 
held her by an arm, my informant observed, and her feet seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. But the night was dark, and the 
three passed so quickly in the darkness that my neighbour was 
conscious only of something indefinitely strange in the bearing of 
the three; yet on reflecting upon it after, he had been horrified 
at the idea that he might have seen a corpse carried past in this 
manner, and might have unconsciously witnessed the end of an 
assassination. 

‘I was now assured that my granddaughter had been carried 
away in a fainting and helpless condition, and this idea was 
speedily confirmed by a discovery which I made in the family 
sitting-room, where, lying underneath the harpsichord, I found 
a handkerchief that had been steeped in a solution of an Indian 
drug, the properties of which I had explained and demonstrated 
to Fétis, It was a preparation which when smoked or swallowed 
produces almost immediate giddiness and loss of consciousness; a 
condition not lasting long, but certainly long enough to allow of 
the subject being carried quickly for two or three hundred yards. 
I remembered how minutely Fétis had questioned me about this 
drug, and how keenly interested he had been in my experiments 
with it. He had himself smoked a pipe filled with the drug in 
question, and had calculated the average period of unconseious- 
ness by his own experience. 
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‘I had now no doubt that Margharita had been surprised by 
Fétis alone at her harpsichord and had been carried from the 
house in a state of semi-unconsciousness. A gondola was doubtless 
ready to receive her at the end of the court, where a flight of 
steps leads down to the canal. 

‘I went again to the palace on the Canal Reggio, and was in- 
formed that Fétis had left Venice on the previous evening, with 
all the English servants. The house had a dismantled air, and I 
was told that it was left in charge of the old steward who had 
lived for nearly half a century in the service of the Venetian noble- 
man from whom Mr. Topsparkle had purchased the property. 
Topsparkle was not expected to return to Venice until the follow- 
ing autumn. He had gone to Paris, and would go thence to 
London, where he had a house in a fashionable quarter. 

‘I followed him to Paris ; and there I found him established at 
the Court end of the town, where my granddaughter lived openly 
with him and passed as his wife, but as the society in which they 
lived was the most audaciously debauched in Paris, a circle of 
rakes, demireps, and infidels which surpassed in open iniquity the 
worst phases of Venetian dissipation, the legality of the tie which 
bound Mr. Topsparkle and his companion was not likely to be 
questioned. He was inordinately rich, and scattered his money 
lavishly. 

‘I made my way into my granddaughter’s apartment with con- 
siderable difficulty, threatened and all but assaulted by the body- 
guard of lackeys. I reproached her with her cruelty and treachery 
towards her father and myself, and asked her if she was honestly 
and legally wedded to the man who had carried her off. 

‘She answered me only with her tears, and we were interrupted 
by Topsparkle before I could question her further. He drew his 
sword and would have attacked me, but Margharita threw herself 
between us and piteously entreated me to leave the house. She 
declared that she was happy, that she was fondly beloved, that 
nothing could induce her to abandon her lover. She had learnt 
the language of that infamous circle in which she had lived, and 
impudently confessed her dishonour. 

** What bond could be more sacred than that which binds us ? ” 
she asked; “a love that can end only with death. The same 
passion inspires us both, the same tastes, the same pleasures. We 
live but for music and love.” She flung herself weeping upon 
his breast. 

‘ “ You see, sir,” he said scornfully, “ she makes no complaint of 
me; and she does not wish to go back to her father’s—shop.” 

‘ This was said with infinite contempt, and with an insolent 
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glance at the profligate luxury of the apartment, a kind of Armida 
palace calculated to deprave the taste and enervate the mind of its 
occupants. 

‘«“ T am answered, sir,” I replied ; “ I shall wait till my grand- 
daughter has awakened from this glittering dream, and has dis- 
covered what it is for a woman to become—what you have done 
her the honour to make her.” 

‘I left the house, sick at heart. That glimpse of the ruined 
girl amidst her garish splendour had pained me more than it 
would have done to find her forsaken and destitute, for then I 
could have carried her back to her father a true penitent. I felt, 
however, that the hour of repentance must come, and I determined 
to wait for it. 

‘I was able to pursue my studiesin Paris. I had taken a quiet 
lodging in one of the smaller streets of the Marais, and I passed a 
great deal of my time at the hospital, where I devoted my days to 
the study of anatomy, while my evenings were mostly spent in the 
laboratory of an old man with whom I had studied toxicology forty 
years before, and who had been one of the experts in the Brinvilliers 
case, and who perhaps knew more about the secret poisoners of 
Paris than any living man. My life under such circumstances 
was full of interest and occupation; but I never let a day pass 
without paying a visit to the street where Mr. Topsparkle had 
his apartment. This was also in the Marais, and not ten minutes’ 
walk from my own obscure lodging. 

‘I heard the sounds of music and gaiety from those lighted 
windows night after night, saw visitors enter, saw Margharita pass 
to her carriage or her sedan chair, saw all the indications of a life 
devoted to pleasure and dissipation. One night I followed the 
chair to the Opera House, and took my seat in the pit, from 
which I saw my granddaughter in her box, blazing with diamonds, 
and one of the loveliest women in the house. My neighbours 
pointed her out to each other, and talked of her as the rich 
Englishman’s mistress. 

‘¢ Ts she not his wife?” I asked. My neighbour shrugged his 
shoulders, and answered as a true Parisian cynic :—- 

‘s¢ Wife or mistress is all the same nowadays, except that in 
some cases the mistress is the more virtuous. Every fine gentle- 
man’s wife is some other gentleman’s mistress; but I believe there 
is here and there a Miss who is faithful to her protector.” 

‘ This kind of life continued for a little more than four months, 
and then one morning I found Mr. Topsparkle’s splendour melted like 
a fairy palace and the apartment in the Marais to let. He had gone 
to London with all his retinue, including Fétis, whom I had met 
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several times in the street and who had tried to make his peace 
with me. I had, however, treated all his advances with contempt, 
and on but one occasion did I stoop to speak to him. This was to 
accuse him of having carried Margharita away under the influence 
of the Indian drug the secret of which he had obtained in my 
laboratory. 

*“Do you think drugs were needed?” he asked sneeringly. 
*‘ You have seen the lady. If she is a snared bird, you will admit 
that she is uncommonly fond of her cage.” 

*I followed the seducer to London, and found myself a cheap 
lodging in an alley near St. Martin’s Lane, from which den I went 
forth daily and nightly to keep watch upon my granddaughter’s 
life. 

‘ She reigned to all appearances as sole mistress in the house in 
Soho Square, but she did not appear in public with Mr. Topsparkle 
as audaciously as she had appeared in Paris. She was called by 
his name, but he introduced her nowhere as his wife; and she 
now seemed to give up all her time to the cultivation of her 
musical talent, under the tuition of famous masters who attended 
daily at the house in Soho Square. 

‘TI found, as time went on, that there were some grounds for 
this seclusion, as she was before very long to become a mother. 

‘Mr. Topsparkle himself was quite as dissipated in London as 
he had been in Paris, and spent most of his nights at the chocolate 
houses, or in society of an even worse character than was to be 
found in those resorts. Margharita’s life at this period must have 
been sadly lonely. 

‘ Months elapsed, and I heard one day that she was the mother 
of a baby girl. I would have given much to have seen mother 
and child, but dared not trust myself to approach her while she 
was still impenitent, lest I should say hard things to her. I so 
hated her seducer that I could not enter his house without the 
hazard of a quarrel which might end in bloodshed. I contented 
myself therefore with keeping my stealthy watch upon my poor 
child’s life, and obtaining as much knowledge as I could through 
the servants. 

‘From them I heard that their lady was happy, and devoted to 
her infant: but only a few days after receiving this information I 
saw the child carried off one evening by a buxom country woman 
in a hackney coach. 

‘ My chief informant among the servants, an underling whom 
I had fee’d on several occasions and who was always serviceable and 
obliging, told me that the woman was a wet-nurse who was carry- 
ing the child to her home in Buckinghamshire, where the infant 
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was to be reared by this rustic foster-mother, as my lady was too 
delicate to nurse her. 

‘This I took to be the beginning of sorrow for my deluded 
granddaughter, and I felt that the time was now at hand when I 
might lead her back to her duty; but at this very time I was at- 
tacked by a fever which laid me up for over a month, and when I was 

again able to get about a change had come over Margharita’s life. 
| ‘She had a secret admirer, a young and handsome man, who 
haunted her footsteps on those rare occasions when she took the 
air, and who had paid clandestine visits to the house. It was my 
informant’s opinion that although she had openly repulsed this 
person’s advances, and had on one occasion ordered her servants to 
turn him out of her house, where he pretended to have followed 
her under a mistake, supposing her to be a lady of his acquaint- 
ance, she was yet secretly inclined to favour him. Her waiting- 
woman had surprised her in tears on several occasions. 

‘Mr. Topsparkle had been often absent of late. He had been 
at Paris, and at Newmarket, leaving his mistress to the companion- 
ship of her shock dog and her old Italian music-master. She had 
fretted for the loss of her baby, whom she was not allowed to see, 
as Mr. Topsparkle hated squallers. 

‘ Apprehending the perils of this present position I forced my 
way into the house one evening, and found my unhappy grand- 
daughter alone in the midst of her splendour, and as desolate a 
woman as I had ever looked upon. I urged her to take advantage 
of Topsparkle’s absence, and to leave his house at once and for 
ever. We would start together next morning, and not stop till 
she was safe beneath her father’s roof. I promised her that there 
should be not one word of reproach from him or from me. The 
interval of her sin and her splendour should be forgotten as if it 
were an ill dream. 

*«T cannot forget that I am a mother, and that I have a child 
whom I love,” she said. “ Those facts cannot be wiped out of my life 
like a blot of ink off a fair white page. No, I cannot go backward.” 

*“ And you stilladore your seducer ; his love can still reconcile 
you to infamy ?” I asked. 

‘ She hung her head and melted into tears, tears which I believe 
were the marks of a deep-rooted anguish. She was a being not 
made for dishonour, and she felt in this moment that she was 
drifting into deeper shame. 

‘“ You have ceased to love your paramour,” I said sternly. 

‘ “« He has ceased to be kind to me,” she faltered. 

*“ Come,” I said, “ itis time for you toleavehim. Your life in 
this house is beset with peril.” 
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‘ It was in vain that I urged her. I was by turns stern and gentle. 
I promised all that love could offer, I threatened all that my ex- 
perience could foresee of evil in her present course. 

‘“ You are on the high road to an abandoned life,” I said ; 
“between you and the most notorious courtesan in London or Paris 
there is but the narrowest boundary line, and so long as you remain 
in this house you are in hourly danger of passing it. If your own 
inconstant heart do not betray you, ’tis ten to one your first betrayer 
will tire of you and think it the easiest way to pay off old scores 
by passing you on to his friend.” 

‘She fell on her knees at my feet in a flood of tears, entreated 
me to give her time to think of the matter, and if she could find 
a way of taking her child with her, she would perhaps go with me. 

‘« Tell me where your child is to be found and I will look to 
that part of the business,” I said; and then I discovered that she 
did not even know the name of the town or village to which her 
baby had been taken. She knew only that the nurse lived in 
Buckinghamshire. 

‘TI left her at last, deeply moved—left her, full of anxiety as to 
her fate. On my way from the house I met Fétis, who had his 
usual air of triumphant malignity masked under a silken courtesy. 
It was the first time he and I had met in London. 

‘He asked me where I lodged, how long I had been in town, 
and whether I was still pursuing my scientific investigations. I 
told him I had other investigations on my hands, even more 
absorbing than those of the laboratory ; I had my granddaughter’s 
evil fortunes to guard from further decline. 

‘Do you call it evil fortune to be mistress of such a house as 
this?” he asked, looking round him at the hall in which we were 
standing. 

‘“T call it infamy to be the mistress of your master, most of all 
his slighted mistress,” I answered. 

*« Oh, fie, sir, we all call the lady his wife. She is known here 
only as Mrs. Topsparkle.” 

*¢¢ An empty honour, sir, which the more strongly indicates her 
dishonour. Did you ever know Mr. Topsparkle introduce his lady 
to any decent woman, to any persons of standing or repute? No, 
his only generosity is to surround her with a sybarite luxury, to 
leave her in a gilded desolation. You all know she is not your 
master’s wife, and that no wife would consent to have her child 
carried off from her by a stranger to a place of which she knows 
not the name.” 

*“ My master is a man accustomed to rule,” answered Fétis. 
‘We none of us ever presume to thwart him.” 
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‘J passed out of the house without another word, and waited 
day after day for some sign from Margharita, to whom I had given 
the address of my lodging; but none came. My illness had 
weakened me considerably, and I was no longer able to loiter about 
within sight of Mr. Topsparkle’s door for an hour at a time: yet I 
dragged myself there every evening, and generally contrived to 
get a word with my ally in the servants’ hall. 

‘One evening at dusk I saw a young man of remarkably hand- 
some appearance leave Mr. Topsparkle’s house, as I thought with 
a stealthy air, hurrying away with anxious glances to right 
and left, and with the collar of his cloak pulled up about his 
ears. 

‘Two days afterwards I saw in the “ Flying Post ” that there 
had been a sharp passage of incivilities between the rich Mr. Top- 
sparkle and young Mr. Churchill, a brother of the famous Mrs. Ara- 
bella Churchill, the favourite of the late king, a dispute which had 
nearly resulted inaduel. I went at once to Soho Square, but was 
refused admittance. Mrs. Topsparkle was dangerously ill, and her 
husband was in constant attendance upon her. 

‘I asked to see Mr. Fétis, and after waiting nearly an hour in 
the hall he came to me. 

‘In reply to my anxious questions he affected to make light 
of my granddaughter’s illness. “A fit of the spleen,” he said, 
“which Mr. Topsparkle’s tenderness has exaggerated into a serious 
malady. One of the court physicians is now with her.” 

‘I charged him with deceiving me. ‘There has been a quarrel 
between your master and that unhappy girl,” I said, “ and she is 
reduced toa state of misery in which you will not allow me to see 
her.” 


‘ Quarrel! What should they quarrel about ?” he asked, with 
his unblushing air. 

‘The physician came downstairs attended by a couple of lackeys 
at this moment, and I went to him at once and questioned him 
about his patient. He looked astonished to indignation at my 
effrontery, and turned to Fétis for an explanation. 

‘“T am a near relative of the patient, sir,” I said, “and this 
old heart will break if any ill befalls her.” 

‘* My good man, the lady is not seriously indisposed. She 
is but suffering from a languor which is natural to a woman of 
quality after the ordeal of maternity; and she is somewhat 
vapourish from the seclusion of convalescence. If she follows my 


prescriptions implicitly she will soon be restored to good spirits and 
full beauty.” 
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‘Then she is not in danger ?” I asked. 

‘<<T can perceive none at present. I have attended her Grace 
of Cleveland for the same malady ; and when the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth returned to France she insisted on carrying my prescriptions 
with her.” 

‘I had no confidence in an old twaddler of this order, whose 
gold-headed cane and embroidered velvet suit were apparently his 
strongest qualifications. I looked from him to Fétis, who, in 
spite of his silken smoothness, had, I thought, a more anxious air 
than usual. He was very pale, and his hollow eyes indicated a 
night of watching. 

‘ “T will not leave this house until I have seen my granddaugh- 
ter,” I said, resuming my seat in the hall; whereupon Fétis whis- 
pered to the physician, who presently approached me and informed 
me with a solemn air that although Mrs. Topsparkle’s bodily health 
was in no danger, her spirits were much affected, and that the 
agitation of an interview with a relative might throw her into a 
fever. 

‘Alas, I knew that my presence could not bring calmness to 
that wounded spirit. Unless she had been well enough to get up 
and follow me out of that accursed house a meeting between us 
could be of no avail. I had the physician’s word that she was in 
no danger, and though I put him down as a pompous pretender I 
yet gave him credit for enough skill and enough honesty to answer 
such a plain question as Ihadaskedhim. So I left the house.soon 
after the doctor, Fétis promising that if his lady were in calmer 
spirits next day I should be allowed to see her. 

‘When I went to the house at noon next day she was a corpse. 
She had gone off suddenly in a fit of hysterics soon after midnight, 
Mr. Topsparkle and her waiting-woman being present. Mr. Top- 
sparkle was shut up in his room in an agony of grief, and would 
see no one. 

‘ Had there been any medical man called in at the time of her 
death ? I asked. No, there had been no one. It was too sudden ; 
but the physician had been there this morning, and had endeavoured 
to explain the cause of the death, which had taken him by sur- 
prise. 

‘I asked to see the dead, but this privilege was refused to me. 
I inquired for Fétis, and was told he had gone out on business, 
and was not expected back for some hours. The key of the room in 
which Margharita was lying was in his possession. There were lights 
burning in the room, but there was no one watching there. There 
had been no religious ministrations. My granddaughter had 
perished as the companion of an infidel, surrounded by infidels. 
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‘I sat in the hall for some hours, despite the sneers and incivilities 
of the servants, waiting for the return of Fétis; but he did not 
reappear until I was worn out and exhausted by agitation and 
fasting, and the misery of my position as the mark of insolence 
from overfed lackeys. I left the house, broken-hearted, to return 
there next morning only in time to see the coffin carried to the 
pompous hearse with its tall plumes and velvet trappings, and six 
Flanders horses. I followed on foot to a graveyard in the neigh- 
bourhood, where my granddaughter was buried in a soil crowded - 
with the dead. Topsparkle was not present. He was too ill to 
attend, I was told; and there were hootings and hissings from the 
crowd as the funeral procession, with Fétis at its head, went back 
to Soho Square. 

‘I followed him to the threshold of his master’s house. 

*“ Do you know why the rabble have hooted at you?” I asked 
him, as we stood side by side within the doors, which the porter 
shut quickly to keep out the crowd. 

‘Only because they are rabble, and hate their betters,” he 
answered. 

‘“ They hooted you because a good many people in this neigh- 
bourhood suspect that which I know foracertainty. They suspect 
you and your master of having murdered that unhappy girl.” 

‘He called me an idiot and a liar, but I saw how his face, which 
had been white to the lips as he passed through the crowd, now 
changed to a still more ghastly hue. 

‘*“ Oh, you forget that it was I who armed your arsenal of 
murder. It was in my laboratory you learnt all the arts of the old 
Italian toxicologists—the poison, and the antidote, and the drug 
that neutralises the antidote. You were laborious and persevering, 
you wanted to master the whole science of secret murder. You 
had no definite views of mischief then, only the thirst for evil 
power, as Satan has, revelling in sin for its own sake, courting 
iniquity; but you soon found a use for your wicked power: first you 
snared your victim, and then you killed her—you, the passionless 
hireling of a profligate master—the venal slave and tool.” 

‘He made a sign to his underlings—the stalwart porter and 
three tall footmen—and they came round me and thrust me out 
of the house, flung me on to the pavement, helpless and exhausted. 
There was no constable within call; the crowd had dispersed. I 
had nothing to do but crawl back to my lodging, an impotent worm. 

‘Next day I was visited by a constable, who told me that I had 
narrowly escaped being sent to gaol for an assault upon the con- 
fidential servant of a gentleman of high position. He warned me 
"i of the danger of staying any longer in a town where I had already 
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made myself an object of suspicion as a foreign spy and a dan- 
gerous person. 

‘I knew something about the interior of London gaols, and had 
heard so many melancholy stories of the tyranny exercised even 
upon poor debtors, and how much more upon common felons, that 
I shuddered at the idea of being clapped into prison and kept 
there indefinitely by the influence of Mr. Topsparkle. I knew that 
there was no cell in our dungeons of Venice worse than some of the dens 
where humanity was lodged in the Fleet, and I knew what the power 
of wealth can do even in a country which boasts of freedom and 
equal rights between man and man; so I did not make light of 
the constable’s counsel: but at all hazard to myself I obtained an 
interview with the Italian consul, who was civil, but could give me 
no help, and who smiled at suspicions for which I could allege no 
reasonable ground. The fact that Fétis had made the art of secret 
poison his especial study, to this gentleman’s mind implied nothing 
beyond a morbid taste. 

<< You are yourself a toxicologist, sir,” he said, “ yet I take it 
you have never poisoned anybody. Pray what motive could Mr. Top- 
sparkle or his servant have had for making away with a lady who 
as she was not a wife could have been easily provided for?” 

‘Revenge; Mr. Topsparkle may have believed that she had 
betrayed him. It is known that he was jealous of her.” 

‘« And you would suspect a gentleman in Mr. Topsparkle’s 
position, a patron of art, a highly accomplished person, and a man 
of society; you would credit such a man with the murderous 
violence of an Othello?” 

‘I tried to convince this gentleman that my granddaughter 
had been murdered, and that it was his duty to help me to bring 
the crime to light. I entreated him to use his influence with the 
magistrate and to get an order for the exhumation of the body; 
but he thought me, or pretended to think me, a lunatic, and he 
warned me that I had better leave England without delay, as I 
had no obvious business or means of subsistence in this country, 
where there was a strong prejudice against our countrymen, who 
were usually taken for Jesuits and spies, a prejudice which had 
been heightened by the popular dislike of the Queen and her 
confessor. 

‘In spite of this advice, I remained in London some time 
longer, in the hope of obtaining some proof against the wretch I 
suspected—although the thought of my laboratory drew me to 
Venice. I questioned my friend in Mr. Topsparkle’s household, 
and had bribed him to get what information he could from his 
fellow-servants, but all I could hear from this source was that 
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Mrs. Topsparkle had been seized with a sudden indisposition late 
one evening, that an apothecary whom her waiting-woman called 
in hurriedly from the neighbourhood had been able to do nothing 
to relieve her sufferings, and had been dismissed with contumely 
by Mr. Topsparkle, who was angry with his lady’s woman for 
having sent for such a person. The sufferer took to her bed, 
never left it but for her coffin, and Mr. Topsparkle remained in 
close attendance upon her until the hour of her death. 

‘I found the apothecary in a shabby street near St. Giles’s, 
and discovered that he had a shrewd suspicion of poison, but was 
very fearful of committing himself, especially in opposition to the 
court physician who had given a certificate of death. And after many 
useless efforts I went back to Venice, where I found my son a broken 
man. He survived his daughter little more than a year. 

‘This is a truthful account of my granddaughter’s elopement 
and death, which I hope may some day assist in bringing her 
murderers to shame, if not to their actual punishment. That she 
was poisoned by Fétis, with the knowledge and consent of his 
master, I have never doubted; but such a crime is difficult of 
proof where the criminal is at once bold and crafty.’ 


















Lavendale laid down the manuscript with the conviction that 
Vincenti’s suspicions were but too well founded. There was that 
in Topsparkle himself which had ever inspired him with an in- 
stinctive aversion, while in Fétis he recognised a still subtler 
scoundrel. He had heard enough of the millionaire’s early history 
to know that he had been notorious for his vices even among the 
openly vicious, and that such a man should progress from vices to 
crimes seemed within the limits of probability. 

And Judith, the woman Lavendale adored, was in the power of 
this man, and by her insolent defiance, her attitude of open scorn, 
might at any hour of her life provoke that evil nature beyond en- 
durance. Hitherto she had made the tyrant her slave; but his 
jealousy had been aroused, the tiger had shown his claws, and 
who should say when jealousy might culminate in murder. 

‘Poor giddy soul, she treats him lightly enough, and has been 
mistress of the situation,’ thought Lavendale, ‘but she does not 
know upon what a precipice she is treading. She does not know 
the man or his true history. And in that house in Soho where she 
queens it so gaily, his victim died. There is the atmosphere of 
crime in the midst of all that splendour. Would to God I could 
guard her from harm! I might have saved her—might have 
carried her off to love and freedom—if I had had a life to give her. 
But to lure her away on false pretences,‘to unite her with a 
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vanishing existence, to leave her desolate and dishonoured in a 
foreign land! That were indeed cruel. And I know that the 
vision could not deceive. I have accepted my doom.’ 

He wrote to Durnford again, urging him to closer watch- 
fulness, hinting at danger to Lady Judith hitherto unknown to 
the writer. 

‘You have often told me that you love me, Herrick,’ he wrote ; 
‘you have said that the sympathy between us, engendered of a 
curious likeness in tastes and disposition, is almost as strong as 
that mysterious link which unites twin brothers. Think of me 
now as your brother, and give me all a brother’s devotion. Be 
the guardian angel of her I dare not guard.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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WM Atudy in Oak. 


Cuarter I. 


Marsory HarpynGe was standing before her easel painting the 
carved oak screen of Haslingdon Church. She held her head on one 
side, critically, her fresh young lips pressed severely together ;— 
evidently this little person was no dabbler in art. 

It was clear, moreover, that the woman was subordinate to 
the artist, otherwise she would not have disguised her graceful 
figure in a rough serge gown, falling in severe lines, nor have 
braided her red-brown hair rigidly from her forehead, instead of 
letting it cluster about it in the style her cousins at Danescourt 
affected. 

And what did the cord round her waist—only eighteen inches 
of cord, by the way—and the mystic monogram P.R.S. signify ? 
What, but that Marjory belonged to the intense order of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Sisterhood, and had taken upon herself the vows of 
eternal devotion to ART—always pronounced in capitals by the 
sisters. 

* Marjory is a goose,’ they said—those frivolous young cousins, 
whose credo only embodied two articles: a belief in the influence 
of beauty adorned, and in woman’s duty to get the largest 
possible quantum of amusement out of life with the smallest 
possible modicum of exertion towards that result. The worship 
of Art and the sunflower—yearnings for ‘ soul’ and lilies were only 
necessary for those who were not the objects of devotion or of 
yearning; and they were content to leave the subjective side of 
these things to plainer girls, while they frivolled in the manner 
admired of men. 

Marjory cared nothing for their scorn, accepting her identity 
with the classic bird with equanimity. Was she not under the 
dominant influence of Art ? Was not her life intense? You should 
have heard her talk—earnestly, as befitted the importance of her 
subject and the solemnity of her convictions, but prettily and 
gracefully—for Nature refused to be disguised—of the high mean- 
ings of Art, of tones and studies, of nocturnes and reveries, of Mr. 
Ruskin and Dante Rossetti ! 

In the drawing-room she made converts of men and enemies of 
women, gathering worshipping male disciples around her,—this 
latter-day Hypatia discoursive of Art’s philosophy. What mattered it 
that her success was due more to the beauty of her violet eyes than 
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to the logical sequences of her arguments? Marjory, in her innocent 
enthusiasm, knew nothing of this, but the fact remained. If she 
drew her inspiration from stencilled ceiling or dadoed wall rather 
than from the earnest orbs of her listeners, it was as if a fan 
winnowed the chaff from the wheat, and one by one the Philistine 
husks betook themselves from Hypatia to the opposite schools, 
where the cousins, essentially feminine and without high instincts, 
instructed their votaries in the arts of pastime, with, now and 
then, a wicked hint that Marjory’s devotion to Art was due to the 
loss of Hugh Drayton’s devotion to her! They did not know 
that Hugh had received his dismissal from Marjory, who, with a 
woman’s inconsistency, had regretted the deed immediately after, 
and had sought consolation for her wounded affections in Art. 

‘Marjory, you are talking just like Mr. Erleswode,’ Isabel Dane 
said one day. ‘You will soon grow altogether like him!’ 

Marjory shuddered. The rector, the frivolous cousins said, was 
just like an owl in his blinking, unruffled serenity—was she to grow 
like him, then ?—but she only answered with dignity, ‘Some day 
even you, Isabel, will see that a woman’s highest life is in Art, not 
in the frivolity you miscall love.’ 

The cousins were away over the hills this sunny morning, their 
gay dresses and laughter lighting up the landscape, and here was 
Marjory, a long-stalked Lent-lily in the cord round her waist, 
painting in the dark church. 

All at once the silence grew vivid with the sound of music; 
some one was at the organ. Marjory put down her palette and 
seated herself to listen. 

She became oblivious of everything, and did not hear when the 
music ceased, nor did she see the musician coming up the aisle 
towards her: a tall, dark man with a scholarly stoop, angular and 
awkward in carriage. 

He appeared to be unconscious of any one’s presence, and walked 
on, his short-sighted eyes raised to the window before him, his face 
rapt and worshipful. 

A sudden crash, a clatter of tubes, and a half-smothered excla- 
mation, made Marjory look up. 

Standing among the scattered trophies of her work was the 
Reverend Paul Erleswode, an expression of ludicrous dismay on 
his face. 

‘Sadly careless—very,’ he murmured, rubbing his hands ner- 
vously, and gazing at the articles at his feet ; then he saw the girl 
and bowed. Checking a desire to laugh at his incapability she 
came forward, Paul looking on aimlessly as she replaced the tubes 
and folded the easel. 
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They walked silently down the aisle when Marjory’s preparations 
for departure were complete, and left the church together. Once 
outside, the rector apologised for the misadventure, and Marjory, 
her eyes dancing with merriment, tried} to answer soberly and 
becomingly as a young maiden should the pastor of the parish who 
has the cure of her soul. 

‘So inexcusably careless!’ he repeated. ‘I trust your work is 
not injured, Miss Hardynge ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ asserted Marjory. ‘I had scarcely begun it. The 
screen will make a charming study in oak. I believe, after all, I 
shall have to trouble you for some cord, Mr. Erleswode; see, I have 
managed to break this hinge.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; pray give it to me, Miss Hardynge—and 
come in, yes, come in; I will make it right in a minute—yes, in a 
minute—if you will allow me.’ 

They were at the rectory gate, with the latch of which Paul was 
struggling ineffectually. Marjory offered her help, and as they 
went up the path together the lily fell from her dress and lay 
unnoticed on the ground. 

The accident was explained to Mrs. Fortescue, the rector’s 
widowed sister, and Marjory’s particular friend, and the girl 
needed no pressing to accept her friend’s invitation to remain to 
luncheon. 

The meal was an animated one; the rector had quite regained 
his composure, and rallied Marjory on her Pre-Raphaelitism, pro- 
voking her to inconsequent feminine argument. 

‘Do you not think that the paintings of that school lose their 
interest by the evident over-thoroughness, the unnecessary minute- 
ness of detail which gives them such a laboured appearance ?’ he 
asked. 

The girl’s scorn was fine, though it was lost upon its short- 

sighted object, and she had an air of ‘ There, Jew, I have thee on 
the hip’ as she quoted Longfellow :— 


‘“Tn the elder days of art, 
Workmen wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods are everywhere.”’ 


‘I am afraid I have not made my meaning quite clear to you,’ 
Paul began. But he would not destroy his guest’s pleasure in what 
she might consider an apt quotation, so he paused for a moment 
before he asked— 

‘But is there not greater beauty in landscapes, flashes of sun- 
light, and distant clouds, treated broadly as owing their beauty to 
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breadth and space, than in the detailed work of the often homely 
subjects chosen by the Pre-Raphaelites ? ’ 

‘That is the very error against which we preach,’ said Marjory 
with superiority. ‘People think Nature is only admirable at a 
distance, whereas beauty and artistic truth lie as much in every- 
day scenes and conceptions of ordinary human life, as in what is 
remote.’ 

‘True ; but conceptions of human life are not necessarily sad. 
Take Rossetti’s pictures, for instance: their chief characteristic 
appears to be a morbid sentiment which seems to me decidedly 
unhealthy. I know you think me an uncultured Philistine, Miss 
Hardynge, but I cannot say I admire the paintings of the school.’ 

‘Yet Millais was at one time one of its most earnest disciples, 
and don’t you admire his work? “Chill October ” is, I think, a 
high embodiment of its teaching.’ . 

‘ Exactly,’ said Paul, with a smile. He could explain himself 
now, and rebut her theory with her ownargument. * That is what 
I mean : true Pre-Raphaelitism only values the exact expression 
of detail so long as the detail is in relative proportion to the im- 
portance of the subject. Millais must have emancipated himself 
from the fetters of ultra~-Pre-Raphaelitism before he could have 
produced such a work.’ 

Marjory broke in eagerly —‘ Oh, do you think so? Have you 
observed the wonderful detail of the rushes in the foreground, and 
do you think Millais could have done such work if he had not 
trained himself in the realistic painting of Nature ?’ 

‘Possibly not. I quite agree with you on the merits of the 
picture ; but it owes its value, technically, to the fact that the 
details are subordinate to the composition ; that the significance 
of the study is not destroyed by giving undue prominence to 
minutiz which would attract attention from the thought itself to 
its exposition or rendering.’ 

Paul had certainly increased his score, but he lost all he had 
gained by his next remark. 

‘I must say “ Chill October” commends itself to me in pre- 
ference to another of Millais’ pictures, “ Christ in the House of His 
Parents,” which, I confess, seems absolutely repulsive to me.’ 

Marjory raised her eyes sorrowfully and reproachfully to his. 
What a Pagan this man was! How different from the ardent 
youths who received her doctrines as inspirations! Yet he looked 
in his ascetic calm amenable to the teachings of the higher cult ; 
she could afford to be generous, and there was no bitterness in the 
sad tones in which she spoke. 

‘To me that most lovely picture is the highest embodiment of 
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Art; it is a Revelation—a Gospel! It touches me at the point of 
personal preference. Wooden details possess a great charm for me.’ 

Her clasped hands, her rapt air, the devotion in her voice, all 
were lost upon her unsympathetic auditor, who answered briskly— 
at last he had found safe ground ! 

‘ Ah, that is why your subjects are chiefly architectural; you 
rarely paint landscapes, I think ?’ 

‘No, I like interiors best,’ Marjory answered; and the con- 
versation drifted into a discussion of style in architecture, until it 
ceased to be conversation and resolved itself into an exposition— 
delivered in the rector’s unbroken monotone—of archeological art. 


Cuaprer II. 


May was still lingering out its last days, and Marjory’s picture 
of the chancel-screen had not yet received her signature; the 
completion of her work would terminate the pleasant hours 
in which she painted to the sound of the rector’s music. Paul 
spent part of each morning at the organ now, and his grave voice 
rising in the words of the Oratorios filled Marjory with a sense of 
satisfaction almost, but oh, not quite—nothing could ever do 
that !—almost as deep as that she realised in Art. 

Between the two a mutual bond was strengthening; a kind of 
camaraderie in Art, though its expression assumed different forms. 

‘Mr. Erleswode is decidedly pagan in his views,’ said Marjory, 
‘ yet he is intense, and he plays and sings divinely.’ 

‘She is narrow and girlish in her prejudices,’ thought the 
rector, ‘ yet her work and enthusiasm are sincere. How attractive 
she is in her inconsistency and affectations, and how charming in 
her impotent intolerance of my views!’ 

It may be laid down as a basis of demonstration, that when a 
young man gives up thinking of a young woman by her proper 
society title; when she ceases to be concrete and become a mere 


. abstraction to him, that young man has gone very far towards 


developing an abnormal interest in the nameless object of his 
ruminations. 

The frivolous cousins began to look with respect upon Marjory’s 
Severe draperies, above which rose a face so calm in its inward 
peace ; for during these days the artist bore the aspect of one who 
has attained unto Nirvana! They did not know—how should they, 
gay, butterfly girls ?—that a feminine devotion to Art for Art’s 
sake brings full satisfaction only when under the influence f-a.: 


- 





masculine appreciation of Art, also for Art’s sake! So Marjory 
painted on in the blessedness of the life which has attained its 
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goal, and the rector, sitting before the organ in the absorption of 
a devotee, grew daily more conscious of the charms which music 
hath. 

Was it deepest serpent wisdom in that apparently simple- 
minded man which taught him to associate his music with the 
girl’s moments of most enthusiastic concentration until it became 
linked with all she cared for most? It was not Lieder ohne Worte, 
that echoed during the hours when he played his soul into hers, 
but Liebe ohne Worter from the moment in which Griisz spoke 
greeting to the time when Abschiedlied sounded farewell. Surely 
never girl had such a wooing! A wooing which owed nothing to 
human speech, and was carried on simply by the subtle sympathies and 
affinities of art. The two never spoke to each other in the church ; 
the rector coming and going through the little door leading to 
the organ-chamber without entering the chancel where his fair 
parishioner worked, so that they had seen little of each other 
when Marjory accepted Mrs. Fortescue’s invitation to pay her a 
visit at the Rectory. 

In a fortnight she had become an integral part of the household, 
and Mr. Erleswode’s manner had undergone a transformation 
which his monotonous calm did not penetrate. 

How hot the days were! It was clearly impossible for Marjory 
to wear that heavy serge gown, so she flitted about the garden in 
dainty dresses in which she looked less intense but more charming 
than she had been in her unhealthy-hued esthetic garments. It 
was not her fault that the monogram of the sisterhood had met 
with an accident which had obliged her to discard that outward 
and visible sign of inward and artistic culture. Also she could 
not be blamed if la politesse obliged her to avoid uncongenial 
topics of conversation ;—this of course was the only reason which 
made Marjory avoid the subject of art in Paul’s presence ;—still 
less could she be accused of inconsistency when the breezes played 
pranks with her hair, and tossed wild ringlets upon her forehead 
until the rector ‘ lapsed into poetry,’ and quoted to himself :— 


Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls. 


Inconsistency! Why, she was more absorbed in Art than ever, and 
spent the mornings working at the screen, or painting in the 
garden, when the harmony of Paul’s music alternated with the 
harmony of Paul’s presence as he talked to the two ladies in the 
dolce far niente of the summer quiet. But perhaps the happiest 
time to the young people—for the rector was only thirty-five—was 
the post-prandial hour when they sat in the chapel attached to the 
Rectory—Paul playing on his own organ, while the sunset sent 
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shafts of light through the stained window ; when Marjory looking 
up at its device—St. Cecilia at her organ—-wondered if the saint’s 
music could have been more heavenly than this to which she 
listened. 

The rector rarely played Bach’s stormy studies or Gounod’s 
quiet melodies now: Schubert and Schumann, with passionate 
strains from Wagner, were more expressive of his moods, and when 
these failed he improvised harmonies which made Marjory think 
of Hugh Drayton with a regret that was not all sorrowful, seeing 
that her devotion to Art had taught her such content. 

She, at least, had satisfied herself that a woman could find her 
life in Art; henceforth that theory would be no mere postulate, 
but an axiom for the guidance of all enterprising and would-be- 
independent young women! It was strange, however, that sitting 
idle-handed listening to Paul’s music, a fearful conviction would 
force itself upon Marjory that she could be absolutely happy in 
conditions of which her Art—which was only a synonym for her 
life, everybody knew that !—formed no part whatever. 

But the days went by, and, so far as her personal consciousness 
was concerned, the influence of love as compared with that of Art 
remained an unknown quantity—not unfitly represented by X— 
would it not be a cross to Marjory if she knew it ? 

One June afternoon she was returning from the village alone 
when she saw a dog coming down the road with glazed eye, pro- 
truding tongue, and mouth covered with foam. 

It was mad, and Marjory was alone! If she could only get 
behind the hedge she would be safe, and she attempted to move ;—- 
her limbs refused to stir, and she remained standing, fascinated by 
the blood-shot eyes from which she could not take her own. 

Her lips parted, and her face grew rigid and ghastly, and still 
she could not move ; and now—oh, horrible !—the blood-shot eyes, 
the red tongue, had multiplied themselves endlessly, and were all 
round her, nothing but red, red! The white road, the green hedges, 
the blue sky, all lost in this horrible surging sea of scarlet ! 

The red air was hot with the suffocating breath of the dog ; all 
sound was focussed into the sharp gasping barks that seemed part 
of herself—-could it be her own breath coming in strangling sobs ? 
Would they ever cease? Would she ever get beyond the suffocation 
of this deafening red atmosphere? Marjory strove to rouse herself, 
but her feet refused to stir ; and the dog was close upon her—not a 
yard away ! 

She did not hear shouts behind her, and the rush of feet, she 
was only conscious of the red, starting eyes and naked fangs of 
her enemy. 
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‘Run, Miss! run! run!’—the bucolic mind is prompter in 
advice than in action—the shouts were eager and excited, but she 
still stood motionless, waiting. 

Then her light dress was in the brute’s jaws, and Marjory’s 
passive terror had changed into active agony as she realised the 
helplessness of her position. 

Was she mad herself that she stood there with dilated eyes, 
incapable of motion? Mad? 

Who was M. Pasteur—and why did the name occur to her 
now? Marjory laughed hysterically, and then her eyes grew wild. 
She was seeing it all—her terrible fate—her wrecked life—her 
horrible death! She was wondering if she would die soon—if, 
before she died, she would reveal the secret that this moment of 
terror had shown her. Would she call upon Paul when she was 
beyond the reach of help as her heart was calling now? - Would 
they tell him that all her cry was for Paul—Paul? Would he 
hear the whisper that she must have loved him? Would he 
care ? 

* Marjory! oh, my darling, my darling!’ 

It was his voice, close beside her, and her heart stopped beat- 
ing in a sudden revulsion of hope as he stooped to the dog which 
was tearing and worrying her dress. Then her calm relaxed, and 
she put out her hands. 

‘Oh, my love! oh, Paul, you must not! for my sake don’t! 
don’t!’ for the rector had seized the yelping brute by the mouth, 
and was struggling with him. 

Even then he was calm as he smiled reassuringly at her. 

‘IT can hold him; get away as fast as you can, Marjory.’ 

Instead of obeying she turned to the crowd which had gathered— 

‘Can’t some of you help? Are you going to let the creature 
kill him ?’ 

The women fell back before her scorn, and pointed to a man 
holding a gun. 

Marjory sprang forward, crying frantically— 

‘Why don’t you fire ?’ 

* Mayhap shoot t’ parson,’ was the dogged answer. 

She was almost beside herself with terror for Paul, and she 
wrung her hands wildly as he said, in his usual quiet voice— 

‘You must get help quickly, my good people, I can’t hold him 
much longer.’ 

She turned furiously to the crowd—it was chiefly composed of 
women and boys, the men were away in the fields—-then again to 
the man with the gun. 

‘Shoot, you coward!’ she cried, seizing his arm. 
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He was a labourer, unused to firearms; by some instinct he 
had snatched up the weapon, fortunately loaded, as he passed the 
gamekeeper’s lodge to join in the pursuit, but he dared not fire, 
and answered Marjory sheepishly— 

‘ Mayhap shoot t’ parson,’ he repeated, doggedly. 

Marjory looked at Paul—was it his blood reddening the 
ground there ? 

She wrenched the gun from the man, then stepped close to the 
dog. 
. Paul, oh, where shall I fire ?’ she cried with white, dry lips. 
‘Put the barrel to his ear—oh, my darling, be quick!’ 

Was that sharp cry of agony Paul’s—Paul’s ? 

Marjory grew faint, and for a moment reeled, then she con- 
trolled herself and steadied the gun against the head of the plung- 
ing animal still in the rector’s grip—then she pulled the trigger. 

A shot rang out sharply, and the crowd started back; then a 
woman sprang forward, shrieking, ‘She has shot herself!’ and 
Marjory lay motionless upon the ground. 


Cuapter III. 


A WEEK after her encounter with the dog Marjory was moving 
about the Rectory, rather pale, but otherwise uninjured. The 
gun in its rebound had struck her smartly on the forehead, 
causing the fainting fit which had made Paul fear she had saved 
him at the cost of her own life. 

The rector too had escaped unhurt, Held by its lower jaw it 
had been impossible for the dog to bite him, and the exciting 
incident had only resulted in a few quiet words in which Mr. 
Erleswode had gained Marjory’s consent to be his wife. There 
the matter rested ; the rector, with unloverlike equanimity, appear- 
ing to be satisfied to lose the bliss of the present in anticipation 
of the future’s joy. He had not alluded to the engagement since, 
and his behaviour to Marjory remained unchanged, so that if it 
had not been for Mrs. Fortescue’s congratulations his fiancée would 
have regarded the whole affair as a mental hallucination, consequent 
on the blow she had received. 

He seemed to ignore their altered relations altogether, only 
going about with a rapt expression of beatitude upon his face; 
and, after a few days, Marjory accepted her position and resumed 
her painting with a composure which satisfied Mrs. Fortescue’s 
anxieties as to her comfort under these extraordinary conditions. 

Marjory seemed satisfied enough, though already she had found 
an element in her pleasure lacking: the rector had discontinued 
his visits to the organ during the hours in which she painted in 
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the church, and the loss of the music made her restless and 
discontented. 

She would have returned to Danescourt, but Mrs. Fortescue 
would not hear of such an arrangement, and Marjory was not 
unwilling to remain at the Rectory, where she had such facilities 
for the pursuit of art, to say nothing of the mundane delights of 
tennis and picnics, now in full swing. 

‘Marjory, you are not going to wear that dress this afternoon?’ 

Mrs. Fortescue’s look of appeal made Marjory laugh. 

‘Why not?’ she said gaily. ‘It is a long while since I have 
appeared in an “esthetic horror”; let me consult my own pre- 
judices for once.’ 

‘Nonsense, I shall not allow it; you are not to wear that 
Grosvenor Gallery perpetration to-day, so put on your pink gown 
and forget your artistic absurdities, you ridiculous child!’- 

Marjory laughed and obeyed, and the two ladies sallied forth, 
the younger a vision of loveliness in her bright gown and rippling 
hair. 

‘By Jove! what a lovely girl! Whois she? You must intro- 
duce me, Miss Dane.’ 

‘Certainly, Mr. Drayton, but you ought to need no introduction 
to my cousin Marjory.’ 

‘Is that Miss Hardynge? She has altered very much; I 
remember her as severely and rigidly esthetic—not this sort of 
girl at all,’ 

‘Oh, she has been staying with Mrs. Fortescue, and I fancy 
she has shown Marjory the error of her ways, for she has resumed 
the frivolous garb of ordinary mortals.’ 

Isabel Dane laughed lightly as she spoke, and she spent the 
rest of the afternoon in cynical observation of her cousin, to whom 
Hugh Drayton was persistently attentive. 

How it was no one knew, least of all Mrs. Fortescue, to whom 
the masterful young fellow did not commend himself; but Hugh 
began to haunt the Rectory with a devotion that was admirable in 
its fine scorn of opposition. 

He listened respectfully to the Rector’s earnest talk, but grad- 
ually made Paul only a foil for his own brilliant conversation. 

Mrs. Fortescue heard him disapprovingly ; Marjory with a sense 
of artistic satisfaction. She liked the broad lights he introduced 
into their quiet-toned life. 

In another fortnight she had begun to wonder to what extent 
she was fettered by this unacknowledged engagement; the bond 


existed, though it was tacitly ignored. Ought she to tell Hugh 
of it? 
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A union with Paul might be a terrible mistake, like the 
marriage of Dorothea and Mr. Casauban in ‘Middlemarch.’ Now 
that Marjory came to think of it, there were many points of 
similarity between the two cases—but no, there could be no 
comparison between Mr. Erleswode and Dorothea’s husband. 
Marjory flushed at her disloyalty—-though in thought only—to 
Paul, and set herself to get rid of these disquieting feelings. 

But her restlessness was not unnoticed ; and one evening when 
the Rector found Marjory alone in the little chapel, he seated him- 
self and spoke hurriedly and nervously to her. 

‘I want to speak about our engagement, Marjory: I think per- 
haps it has been a mistake, so I give you back your freedom. I 
shall love you always, but you must not sacrifice yourself to me: 
you will marry Mr. Drayton, and be happy ; 

Here Marjory broke in, but her voice was low and hoarse. 

‘Please don’t,’ she said, ‘I do not love Hugh—but P 

He completed the sentence :— 

‘Yes, my child, I know; but you will sacrifice yourself to make 
me happy. I love you too much to allow that, dear: I am so much 
older than you—fifteen years! it is a great deal—you would be 
happier with a younger man than with me.’ 

He sighed heavily, but Marjory did not reply. As he spoke she 
had been conscious of a curious feeling of relief which made it 
impossible for her to answer, and Paul continued— 

-© You must not regret this—this incident ; it has made me very 
happy while it lasted: but—would you mind? Do you value it very 
much ?— it is finished, is it not ?—May I ask you to give me your 
little picture, the “ Study in Oak ”?’ 

Like Goldsmith, Paul blundered terribly when he asked a favour, 
but Marjory did not laugh at his boyish hesitation; instead, she took 
his hand and kissed it passionately, and left him without a word. 

At the door she paused and looked back. The rector was sitting 
looking curiously at the hand she had kissed, and the sunlight 
coming through St. Cecilia’s golden robe had painted a halo 
round his bowed head like the aureole of a saint. 

Marjory smiled mischievously to herself, and shut the door 
softly. 








Cuarter IV. 


Tue next morning Marjory dedicated to Art, and took her paint- 
box into the garden. 

She had enjoyed the consolations of virtuous industry for some 
time, when a hand moved the lilac branches behind which she was 
ensconced, and Hugh Drayton’s handsome face invaded her retreat. 
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‘I may come in,’ he said masterfully ; and without waiting for 
permission he parted the bushes and threw himself down at her 
feet ; next he possessed himself of Marjory’s canvas. 

‘Please give it back,’ she said, holding out her hand. 

He imprisoned her hand instead, and would not release it, 
though her face grew dark and her eyes wrathful. 

Mr. Drayton seemed to find amusement in her anger, and 
smiled as he allowed her to reclaim the detained member. 

‘You are getting vexed, Miss Hardynge; but it is of no use, 
you will have to listen to me.’ 

‘Oh, no; no!’ cried Marjory. 

But he smiled audaciously at her flushed face. 

‘I must tell you > she began; but he stopped her. 

‘You will tell me nothing till you have heard what I have to 
say. Have you forgotten what I asked you last winter ?’ 

‘No, I have not forgotten; but, Mr. Drayton ; 

* Stop, I will not listen. You have not forgotten? Good!’ 

His easy nonchalance roused Marjory. 

‘Will you let me speak?’ she cried, starting up and stamping 
her foot. 

He smiled at her impotent wrath. 

*No, I will not. Sit down, Marjory! You gave me an answer 
on that occasion that you are about to recall. You may as well do 
it gracefully—don’t you think so ?’ 

The came—saw—and—overcameness of his manner stung the 
girl to the quick; she sat down again. 

‘Yes, take it quietly ; now say after me—I made a mistake 
before, Hugh ; I do love you.’ 

Marjory was white with passion, but she said quietly enough, 
ignoring his command :— 

* As I told you before, a woman F 

‘Can find her life in Art! Stuff and nonsense! A woman’s 
highest life is in ministering to man’s comfort. You can’t be 
independent, you women, however much you wish it; so give up 
trying, Marjory.’ 

(Poor, poor fellow! but he was only twenty-one; forgive his 
youthful inexperience, ladies ;—you of the divided skirt who preach 
the enfranchisement of the sex.) 

‘Now, Marjory, I am waiting! Are you going to say it?’ 

‘No, I am not,’ said Marjory, hotly. ‘Did you not know that 
I was engaged to Mr. Erleswode ?’ 

‘To that antiquated old—antiquated old—anthracoterium ?’ 

Mr. Drayton was evidently losing his temper: Marjory, on the 
contrary, was regaining hers. 
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‘The anthracoteria are an extinct species,’ she answered 
demurely. ‘Have you been studying the geology of Italy lately, 
Mr. Drayton ?’ 

‘ Are you engaged to that old fossil ?’ he asked insolently. 

Marjory rose with dignity. ‘I will not remain to hear my friend 
insulted. Mr. Erleswode is a true, unselfish, brave, honourable, 
chivalrous-—she exhausted her vocabulary and her breath at the 
same time, and Hugh interposed 

‘Of course. Highly honourable, most unselfish, to entrap an 
unsophisticated girl into an engagement; a girl like you, clever, 
brilliant, beautiful—you must excuse me, Marjory—and to hold 
her to it when any one can see she is in love with some one else!’ 

The last words decided Marjory. This boy needed a lesson—he 

should have one! 

She sat down again and spoke in a low tone. 

‘Mr. Erleswode gave me my freedom again last night.’ 

Hugh caught her hand rapturously, and would have taken her 
into his arms, but she drew herself away and continued as though 
she had not been interrupted— 

‘ But I did not accept it.’ 

‘ But, Marjory, you will! Youlove me, dear! Say that you will 
marry me, my darling !’ 

Hugh’s pleading was more dangerous than Hugh’s irony, but 
Marjory could withstand it now ; for the events of the last half-hour 
had been the influence which had shaken her irresolution into 
definite shape. Her affection for Paul had been standing at freez- 
ing point all these weeks, and it only needed the shock of Hugh’s 
rough words to crystallize it into love, so she answered regretfully 
but most decidedly— 

‘No, I cannot say that I will marry you, for I do not love you, 
as you appear, most unwarrantably, to think.’ 

‘And you will marry that old man?’ 

Marjory bowed with a soft light in her eyes. Yes, she would 
marry her true, unselfish Paul; and Hugh sprang up angrily— 

‘Then it is all over!’ he said roughly. And ignoring the pity 
of her eyes, he thrust his way through the bushes and strode 
fiercely down the path. 

Marjory was no longer in the mood for painting. How was it 
life was always asserting its power over Art ?—so she went in with 
a very unsentimental appetite to luncheon, and Paul, seeing how 
blushingly conscious she looked, connected her happiness with 
Hugh’s visit, and tried to look sympathetic as he furtively stroked 
the hand she had kissed, under the table. 

That evening after dinner the plaintive melody of Dona nobis 
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pacem summoned Marjory to the little chapel, where Paul, who 
was independent of a blower—the organ being worked by water— 
sat in musical solitude. Marjory stood for a few moments behind 
him, picture in hand, before he became conscious of her presence 
and looked round. She advanced, holding out the picture :— 

‘You asked for it, but—but I do not think I can let it go out 
of my possession.’ 

‘No, of course not,’ Paul said gravely, ‘I ought not to have 
asked ; pray forget that I ever did so.’ 

‘But,’ continued Marjory, ‘if—if you will have—would care to 
have—to take me too ‘ 

She could not finish the sentence, and it was not necessary. 
With an eager gladness Paul Erleswode rose and held out his hand 
to her, erying— 

‘ Marjory—oh, my child! Is it possible?’ 

The blushes came and went, and Marjory could not meet his 
eyes, buta look at her face was enough for him. He took the Study 
in Oak and placed it against the organ ;—how deliberate he was! 
Then he held her hands and looked gravely down at her, pitiless of 
her blushes—surely never girl had such a wooer !—but for all his 
gravity he could not quench the light in his eyes. 

‘You told me yesterday that you did not love me,’ at last he 
said, solemnly. 

But Marjory laughed in his face. 

‘I knew you misunderstood me. I said Hugh, not you ; I am 
afraid -you are rather dense, Mr. Erleswode!’ and she lifted her 
saucy eyes to his. 

For answer he took her in his arms, and kissed her hair and 
forehead, holding her to him until she was fain to hide her face. 

Then he made her sit down beside him. 

‘But, Marjory, did not Mr. Drayton come this morning? I 
thought he was the brave knight who was to scale the castle 
and carry off the fair damozel,’ he said, trying to be funny and 
failing dismally, for his intense feeling made his voice tremulous, 
and the gay words inappropriate. 

‘I know you did, said Marjory, ‘but you were mistaken.’ 

‘But, my darling, have you thought well? Don’t you know that 
this young man is like a sunny landscape, while I am only a dim 
nook in some old castle 








‘I like interiors best,’ interrupted Marjory gaily, then her 
composure gave way and she began to sob. 

‘I loved you all the time, Paul, and I did not want my freedom 
last night; but I did not know how truly splendid you were till 
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this morning, and now you must make me worthy of you, Paul, 
and : 





She was standing beside him, speaking excitedly. All Paul 
Erleswode’s calm broke up before the rush of her passionate words, 
and his face was eager and youthful in its animation as he stood 
up and drew her to him, pressing-his lips to hers with unexpected 
passion ; there was nothing of the nervous lover or awkward man 
about him—when at last he released her, and, taking her hand, led 
her down the steps. 

At the door of the chapel Marjory paused and looked back. 

‘Thoughtless man! You have not closed the organ.’ 

‘It is of no consequence—but we must not leave your picture.’ 

‘It does not matter, it may as well remain there to-night,’ said 
Marjory; then she added shyly, ‘for after all, Mr. Erleswode, I 
have the real “ Study in Oak !”’ 


ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 














Ju Cold Wlood. 


Part I, 


Owen Gartn’s insignificance was confined to his physique. 
Although still unknown to the world, he was known in his profes- 
sion as a man of boldness and originality, and of immense mental 
power. He had studied medicine and surgery in all their branches 
at Brussels and Edinburgh, and had carried everything before him. 
Of every subject he touched he became master, and at thirty-three, 
in addition to having secured the majority of the honours obtain- 
able in his noble profession, he was looked upon by many as a man 
certain to be among . 


The great names scattered on the historic page. 


Certain conservative students, who preferred ‘hugging the 
coast’ to sailing out into the unknown sea, said that many of 
Owen Garth’s theories were extravagant and too far ahead of the 
times ; but Owen’s more adventurous admirers declared that, if he 
lived, he would one day drag the times along with him. They 
said ‘if he lived’ because he had the appearance of being delicate ; 
but, notwithstanding the habitual pallor of his face and the 
narrowness of his chest, he was gifted with one of those tough, 
wiry constitutions which are warranted to wear well. And, look- 
ing to the great ages frequently attained by scientists and philo- 
sophers, as well as statesmen, we must conclude that mental 
activity is conducive to longevity. 

For the rest, Dr. Owen Garth was a plain-faced man, except in 
so far as the reflection of intellectuality may be accepted as beauty 
of countenance. His features were commonplace, and his light, 
thoughtful eyes, weakened by too constant study, were now obliged 
to rely upon the assistance of glasses. His pale face was lean and 
long, but the forehead was massive and grand, with the sparse 
light hair growing well off it. His voice was nasal, and his speech 
nervous and hurried; but with all these disadvantages there was 
about him, beyond the evidence of genius which evoked admira- 
tion, something so generous and true that all his acquaintances 
liked him, while by his friends he was positively beloved. 

Among the latter the oldest and dearest was Hope Moffett, a 
young gentleman several years Owen’s junior, who, upon succeed- 
ing to a comfortable income, had abandoned the study of medicine 
for foreign travel, and had subsequently applied himself to the 
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study of law, with sufficient success to becomé 4 barrister-—in 
name though not in practice. The friendship between the two 
had been in existence for many years, and it was upon the altar of 
that friendship that Owen was now about to sacrifice a valuable 
evening, in compliance with the following characteristic note :— 


‘The Temple, Tuesday. 

‘Friend Owen,—This is to implore, not to say command you to 
abandon Darwin, Huxley, and such folk this evening for the more 
cheerful if less profitable companionship of Hope Moffett, F.R.C.S. 
(Fellow of the Royal Company of Swiggers), professor of convivi- 
ality, and vice-president of the Anti-ennui Society. Come along 
to my diggings like a good iellow, and I may even permit you to 
discourse of evolution and anatomy—always provided you do not 
recall to my remembrance that autocrat of the latter science—the 
dreaded Turner. 

‘You needn’t reply to this. A cold bird will await dissection, 
and a flagon of wine analysis, at 7 P.M. 

‘ Your ‘ Hore.’ 


As he heard the clock of St. Paul’s strike seven, Owen quickened 
his pace, and in a few minutes he was walking in the quiet ways 


of the Temple. Turning into one of a row of high old houses, he 
made his way up the stairs to the third floor, where he knocked at 
a door which bore upon it in black letters the name Mr. Hope 
Moffett. 

Receiving no reply, Owen knocked again, alittle louder. Still 
no answer. 

‘It’s very strange,’ he muttered. ‘Hope may have gone out 
for a few minutes, but surely Ham is about somewhere.’ 

Ham was Hope’s servant, a handsome negro the eccentric fellow 
had picked up in Cape Colony. 

Becoming impatient, Owen tried the latch, and, finding that 
the door was unlocked, he opened it and walked in. 

Again Owen murmured ‘ It’s very strange’ upon finding that 
all was dark within. But he knew the geography of the place 
thoroughly. The chambers consisted of four rooms. The outer 
door opened into an anteroom in which there were two other doors; 
one leading into a small apartment used by the negro as a bed- 
room, and the other into a spacious sitting-room which contained 
one large double window, overlooking a quadrangle of grass and 
flower-beds, and from which might be caught a glimpse of the 
river, A curtained door in the right wall of the sitting-room 
opened into Hope’s bedroom. 

Owen groped his way across the anteroom, guided by his 
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knowledge of the locality of the furniture, and partially assisted 
by the light from a small jet of gas that was burning on the land- 
ing. At the door of the sitting-room, which was open, he paused, 
and tried to peer into the darkness. Then, thinking that Hope 
might possibly be in his bedroom, he shouted, *‘ Anybody at home ?’ 
and listened for a reply. As none came, he began cautiously to 
feel his way in the pitch darkness across the sitting-room towards 
the fireplace. 

‘ What a queer fellow Hope is, to be sure!’ he remarked audibly. 
‘He must surely have forgotten that he asked me for seven 
o'clock. Not a spark of fire in the grate, on a chilly night like 
this too! That’s not like Hope. Perhaps he left Ham with a 
message, and the black rascal has gone out to fill himself with 
beer. He might at least have left me a light.’ 

At that moment he stumbled over a chair, and, swearing mildly, 
he paused to rub his knee. 

‘This is getting serious,’ he resumed. ‘I must have a light at 
all hazards. What an idiot I am not to carry matches with me. 
Perhaps I'll find some on the mantelpiece.’ 

He reached the mantelpiece without further mishap, and 
began to feel cautiously for the match-box. But here ill-fortune 
again overtook him. Suddenly there was a crash of china in the 
fender. 

‘Now I’ve done it!’ groaned poor Owen ruefully. ‘I shouldn’t 
be at all surprised if I’ve smashed that piece of old Dresden Hope 
thinks so much of. Perhaps I’d better retreat before more mis- 
chief’s done, and let the blame fall on the cat.’ 

He stood for a few moments considering. There are few more 
unpleasant situations than that of finding oneself alone in a pitch- 
dark room, groping ignorantly about in search of the means of 
procuring a light. Another man would have made his way back 
to the door and retired in a huff; but Owen had the patience of 
a student, and his faith in Hope Moffett was as strong as his 
affection, 

‘No doubt Hope will have a very good excuse to offer for this 
~ to put it mildly—cold reception,’ he reasoned charitably. ‘I 
must give him half an hour at least. I’ll make for his desk over 
by the window. There are sure to be pipes, tobacco, and matches 
there. In any case I can ensconce myself in his big arm-chair.’ 
Then, with his arms outstretched to save him from another collision 
with the furniture, he resumed his uncomfortable pilgrimage. 
Very soon he was relieved by feeling the back of the armchair. 
The next moment his hand rested upon something which occasioned 
him a violent start. It was the top of some one’s head. 
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‘Hope! You scoundrel!’ he cried. ‘What a silly trick to 
play upon me! Do you know that, had I chanced to be a subject 
of heart disease, I might have dropped dead on the carpet ? It’s 
fortunate, at any rate, that my nerves are pretty strong. How 
could you have the heart to hear me stumbling about the room— 
and swearing at you—without striking a light forme? Now, 
there’s no occasion to keep it up any longer. You have had your 
little joke, and I’m heartily sick of this wretched darkness. Where 
are the matches? Hope—damn it, old fellow, why don’t you 
speak ?’ 

As there was still no reply, Owen, with the uneasiness at his 
heart fast growing into alarm, stretched out his hands again, and, 
when they encountered the head, seized the hair and pulled it 
slightly. 

‘Hope! Hope! are you asleep? My God! this is no joke, 
after all. He must be ill.’ 

Then he passed one hand down the face. It was Hope’s face. 
Owen’s sense of touch was sufficiently acute to convince him of 
that ; but the coldness of it struck straight to his heart. 

As quickly as he was able he felt his way to the window, and 
threw back the heavy tapestry curtains which covered it. The 
blinds were up, and the faint, silvery starlight crept stealthily into 
the room. It was too weak to be of much service, but it revealed 
to Owen the shadowy outline of his friend, sitting horribly erect 
and still in the great high-backed chair. 

Owen’s nervous organisation was fortunately firm in composi- 
tion and well strung by training. That something was wrong, 
direly wrong, with his friend, he had now no doubt; but he did 
not lose his self-possession for a moment. The dim glow of the 
outer night was sufficient to direct him to the desk, where he 
quickly found the long-sought matches. Striking one, he took a 
candle from the candelabrum which stood on a side-table near, 
lighted it, and approached his friend. That which was then re- 
vealed to him filled his every nerve with chill horror. 

He saw Hope sitting bound in the arm-chair facing the window, 
and distant therefrom about four paces—his face set and grey- 
hued, with wide-open, staring, unseeing eyes. Sheathed in his 
breast was a large table-knife, on the white ivory handle of which 
the blood glared red in the candle-light. 

With blanched face Owen leant closer, and held the light 
before the poor staring eyes. Then the candle fell from his 
trembling hand and went out. 

Dead! 
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Parr II. 


Murpverep! Cruelly, deliberately, savagely murdered! As 
Owen stood still in the darkness, temporarily bereft of the powers 
of action, his brain dully accepted the horrid fact. Hope, the 
bright, clever, boyish Hope, whose amiability was a proverb, and 
whose generosity was almost a fault; who never forgot a friend, 
and never knew an enemy, had by revengeful, bloody hands been 
done to death. Had hedied under ordinary circumstances, Owen, 
whose disposition was simple and sensitive, would perhaps have 
wept over him like a woman; as it was he had no tears to shed. 
His eyes burned painfully in the darkness, and the natural moisture 
had left his lips. Before the awful tragedy of his friend’s murder 
thought was dried up, and even sorrow was dumb. 

For full two minutes Owen stood so in the ghastly presence of his 
murdered friend as revealed by the thin starlight ; then, stooping 
mechanically, he recovered the fallen candle and relighted it. As 
the imperative necessity of prompt action forced itself upon him, 
the terrible prostration into which he had fallen vanished away. 
While he lingered Hope’s murderer was employing his precious 
moments in destroying the connecting links between himself 
and his crime. Hope’s murderer! The thought gave strength to 
Owen’s stricken nerves, and fire to his dulled senses. The man 
who had robbed him of his friend, who had robbed his friend of 
life; the fiend in human form who had done this dastardly, cruel 
thing, must atone for it with his life. Had he stood before him 
then, Owen, the most charitable and forgiving of men, would have 
killed him with his own hands, and have thought that he had done 
a righteous act before God. 

A rapid examination revealed the crime in all its devilish 
deliberation. Apparently there had been no struggle. The dead 
man’s clothes were not torn; his face was not disfigured ;_ his hair 
was not dishevelled, nor was the furniture displaced. The murderer 
had begun his work by knocking his victim insensible by a blow 
on the side of the head just above the ear, where there was a severe 
lesion from which the blood had oozed slowly. As the wound was 
on the right side of the head it was reasonable to infer that the 
blow was struck from behind, accepting the natural assumption 
that the right hand was used. The weapon employed was not far 
to seek. A heavy black ruler rested upon a chair near, instead of 
occupying its usual place on the desk. Poor Hope had evidently 
been bound to the arm-chair while unconscious; then means had 
been taken to restore him to consciousness, for the clothes about 
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his neck were saturated with water. But why? Why had he not 
been despatched off-hand? Was it that the murderer wished to 
parley with his victim, to extort from him some confession or 
promise? or was it simply for the hateful purpose of torturing 
him with the knowledge of his impending fate? These were 
among the many questions which flashed through Owen’s brain as 
he pursued his hurried investigation. But what struck him most 
of all was the singular simplicity of the crime—or rather of the 
means employed in its accomplishment. It was a murder of so 
unusual and startling a nature that in a few hours the whole 
of the United Kingdom would be ringing with it. And yet it had 
been done, simply and deliberately, in the very heart of human 
life, by the most commonplace means. The life of which we are 
so tenacious, and which bears the assaults of time and disease so 
stubbornly, is not only thin-spun but brittle. A child may snap 
the strongest thread. 

The man who had killed Hope Moffett had taken no weapons 
with him, or, if he carried them, they were not used. The broad 
details of the tragedy were made apparent under the briefest in- 
spection. First the treacherous blow with the ruler from the desk ; 
then the binding to the high-back chair with strong bands of folded 
linen—made by tearing a sheet, which was taken from the bed in 
the inner room, into three pieces, one of which passing across the 
mouth served the double purpose of hindering movement or speech ; 
water from the toilet jug, to restore consciousness; and, last, 
the poultry knife, taken from a drawer in the sideboard which 
still remained open, and selected no doubt on account of the sharp- 
ness and point of its short, firm blade, plunged to the handle in the 
helpless man’s breast, from which the thick outer garments had first 
been drawn aside. Owen lost no time. A very few moments’ 
examination sufficed to enable him to grasp the above details. The 
blanks in the story must be filled in later. That task he resolutely 
set himself. The police must be called in, of course, at once, but 
Owen was far from giving them credit for infallibility. Too many 
terrible mysteries of a criminal nature, which still remained un- 
solved, were included in his own experience to admit of that sublime 
confidence. He was inclined to believe that of murderers, those 
who fell under the far-reaching arm of the law are in a minority, 
and that the truth of the well-worn adage that murder will out 
is only proved by the many exceptions to the rule. He would 
avenge Hope himself—the police probably would afford him 
some assistance. 

Only once he lingered—as it would have appeared to an on- 
looker—unnecessarily. It was in looking at his dead friend’s eyes, 
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Was it that, having made ophthalmotology a special study, pro- 
fessional instinct impelled him to waste several precious moments 
in examining and admiring those eyes, which even with the film 
of death upon them were so splendid, so clear and large, and of 
such a rich, deep, brown colour? Or was it feeling with him? 
Was it the overwhelming thought that he would never see them 
light up again, that the language of which they had been so full 
was now silent for ever, that the bright soul they had reflected was 
dead to living men? 

Whatever were the thoughts which prompted it, certain it was 
that after that look into the lifeless eyes Owen’s manner changed. 
His own eyes lit up strangely, a faint colour stole over his pale 
features, and, if his movements had been rapid before, they now 
became animated with a feverish, almost desperate haste. Leaving 
the candle alight, he hurried from the room, locked the outer door 
—not failing to remark that he found the key on the inside—ran 
down the stairs, and out of the lonely precincts of the Temple. 
Arrived in Fleet Street, he sprang into an empty hansom. 

‘To Bow Street station! Drive as if for your life!’ 

On the way he spoke but two words to himself, and those he 
repeated several times. ‘How fortunate! How fortunate!’ His 
right hand, inside the breast of his overcoat, was gratefully clutch- 
ing the small pocket-case of instruments which, with characteristic 
carelessness, he had omitted to put aside when he returned from his 
morning visit to Moorfields Hospital. 

‘A young barrister murdered in his chambers in the Temple!’ 
Inspector Hodges rarely permitted himself the luxury of surprise, 
and even on this extraordinary occasion, after his betrayal into an 
amazed repetition of the information given him, he recovered him- 
self with extraordinary promptness, and beat a rapid moral retreat 
behind a glance, full of professional incredulity and suspicion, 
at Owen. 

He lost no time, however. 

‘Tell Amner to follow at once to—what house, sir?’ with 
another searching glance at Owen. 

*50 Lane, Temple. Third floor.’ 

50 Lane, Temple. Third floor. And telephone the Yard 
for Pritchard.’ 

As they sat together in the cab, Owen proceeded to give the 
inspector a brief but lucid account of the circumstances, as far as 
he knew them. Suddenly he paused, and ejaculated, ‘ My God! 
I had forgotten Ham!’ 

‘Who is that ?’ asked Hodges quietly. 
‘My poor friend’s servant,’ 
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‘Well?’ 

‘A black he picked up in South Africa.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘A faithful fellow—as devoted to Hope Moffett, who saved his 
life once, as a dog might be.’ 

‘You say you had forgotten him.’ 

‘In the excitement of the terrible affair I had. I now re- 
member that I have not seen him to-day.’ This was said with 
troubled hesitation. 

The Inspector then scrawled a few hurried words in his note- 
book, and tore out the leaf. Seeing a policeman standing outside 
the Strand Theatre, he stopped the cab and called him. 

‘Take this note to the Station at once. Don’t lose a moment.’ 

‘In less than an hour,’ he resumed, as they drove on, ‘ it will 
be impossible for a South African man of colour to leave London by 
rail or steamer, to-morrow it will be well-nigh impossible for one 
to leave Great Britain unquestioned.’ 

Owen scarcely listened. He had no doubt that the ordinary 
precautionary measures taken by the police in such cases were 
wisely conceived and promptly and faithfully executed. He ap- 
preciated at its. highest value the terrible machinery at the law’s 
disposal. But on that, as on most subjects, he held original views, 
with which it is not necessary to trouble the reader of this plain 
statement of facts. 

‘We shall probably find Ham at the rooms,’ said Owen pre- 
sently. 

‘Humph!’ was the doubtful reply. 

Not another word was exchanged until they entered the house. 
Then, as they ascended the stairs, Owen, who had been plunged 
deeply in thought, remarked with an air of conviction— 

‘It was not the Black.’ 

‘We shall see,’ replied Hodges laconically. 

But Ham had not returned. Owen knew that he had a dupli- 
cate key, but they found the door locked, and nothing within had 
been moved. 

The inspector immediately proceeded to a minute examination 
of the terrible scene, while Owen stood by, instrument case in hand, 
impatiently watching the officer’s movements and replying to the 
occasional questions put to him. While they were so engaged 
detective Amner arrived, and was quickly followed by his confrére 
from Scotland Yard. They were both tall quiet-looking men, who 
by reason of their superior zeal and intelligence had risen from the 
ranks of the force. 

As they proceeded with their unmoved and business-like in- 
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spection of the murdered man and his surroundings, Owen, at the 
Inspector’s request, gave them all the information in his power. 
Their occasional questions were sharp and to the point, and they 
were answered in the same spirit. 

‘Has anything in the slightest degree been moved ?’ 

‘ Only the curtains, which I threw back.’ 

‘Had this candle which you lighted been previously used ?’ 

‘No. Iam sure of that, because, there being no grease in the 
wick, I found it difficult to light. I had to hold it upside down for 
a moment. You will doubtless find the drop of wax on the carpet, 
also the mark where the candle dropped on the floor, and went out. 
You will remark that all the other candles were fresh.’ 

‘ And how long do you think Mr. Moffett has been dead?’ 

‘ Between three and four hours I judge ; nearer four.’ 

‘Then he was killed about four o’clock,’ remarked Amner. ‘In 
broad daylight.’ 

‘ And the murderer afterwards shut the light from his work by 
drawing the tapestry curtains,’ added the Inspector. 

‘Or drew the curtains before,’ said Owen, half to himself. 

‘Impossible!’ cried the Inspector. ‘* When those thick curtains 
entirely cover the window this room must be in almost total dark- 
ness. There is no other window, and even the doors are curtained.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ assented Owen. ‘I know by experience that even 
at midday, when those curtains are drawn, the room is in darkness.’ 

‘Then your previous remark seems absurd. How could that 
deadly blow with the knife be struck in the darkness ?’ 

‘Very easily, I imagine, by substituting the sense of feeling for 
that of sight. You will notice that the middle band passes across 
the chest, just below the heart. It is saturated with my poor 
friend’s blood.’ 

‘But what could possibly be the motive—the necessity—for 
such a procedure ?’ 

‘We have first to find a motive for the crime itself, replied 
Owen. 

Then he drew the Inspector aside, and spoke earnestly and 
eagerly with him for several moments. Hodges listened in wonder 
and perplexity, and with a slight suspicion of his companion’s sanity. 

*I never heard such an extraordinary request,’ he replied, when 
Owen had ceased speaking. ‘And I cannot take upon myself to 
grant it. You must understand that I am now responsible to the 
law in this case.’ 

‘I will take the responsibility,’ urged Owen. 

‘ You cannot be responsible for me,’ replied Hodges, somewhat 
largely, 
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Owen, seeing that he had committed an error, hastened to 
retrieve it. 

‘You misunderstood me, Inspector. I meant that I would be 
responsible to you, not for you.’ Then, seeing that Hodges was 
mollified immediately, he delicately but firmly pursued his advan- 
tage. ‘Upon you, and you alone, the responsibility must of course 
rest of either granting or refusing the permission I ask.’ 

Inspector Hodges hesitated. He was naturally a shrewd man, 
and he had had large experience, but his mind was narrowed 
through lack of education and reading, and, like most people, he 
was suspicious and sceptical of anything he was unable to under- 
stand. 

‘ We can leave the matter until to-morrow at any rate,’ he said 
at last. ‘In the meantime I will make inquiries.’ 

‘Unfortunately to-morrow will be too late,’ replied Owen, 
stifling his impatience by a desperate effort. ‘It must be done now 
or not at all. Irepeat that what I wish can do no possible harm. 
Already three officers of the law have seen the murdered man, and 
what I would remove could, if necessary, be replaced at any moment. 
If you refuse me, however, there is no more to be said.’ 

Then he turned away with a gesture which plainly repeated 
what he had hinted before—‘ The responsibility of refusal is yours ; 
you may regret it.’ 

The decision, determination, and diplomacy that Owen, usually 
so reserved and almost timid, was displaying under these trying 
circumstances was most remarkable. Men often possess powers 
which spring into use upon emergency, the existence of which had 
not hitherto been suspected by either their friends or themselves. 

Hodges touched Owen upon the arm. 

‘You may proceed,’ he said, ‘ when the detectives have finished, 
and in their presence. I can only hope that no blame will fall 
upon me in the matter.’ 

‘Blame will attach to no one,’ replied Owen gratefully. ‘I 
promise you, Inspector, that you will have no cause to regret this 
mark of confidence in me.’ 

Meanwhile the detectives had almost completed their examina- 
tion. Nothing in the apartments had escaped their careful atten- 
tion ; but they were somewhat baffled and disappointed at finding 
nothing foreign to the place—no article of the most trifling 
description to serve as a clue. How many criminals have owed 
their detection, arrest, and punishment to some such trifle as a 
glove, a handkerchief, a button, a scrap of paper, a fragment of 
clay, the impression of a boot, or a tuft of hair! Given a clue 
however slight, and nothing could be more admirable than the 
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patience, determination, and unerring skill with which our detec- 
tives hunt down a criminal. But cases may, and frequently do, 
arise which call, and often in vain, for the exercise of abilities of a 
more uncommon order; cases in which the detective, to be success- 
ful, must have the power of identifying his intelligence with that 
of the criminal, an estimate of which he must be competent to 
gather from the nature and peculiarity of detail of the crime. 

Messrs. Amner and Pritchard were disappointed because, the 
further they proceeded in their investigation, the more convinced 
they became that, notwithstanding the strange and sensational 
nature of this murder, but little honour or profit would accrue from 
it for themselves. Everything tended to confirm the first natural 
suspicion that the black servant was the guilty person, and to hunt 
down a black man in a white country was a very simple task. 
They had learned from Owen that the only person who would gain 
by Hope Moffett’s death was a married sister in Scotland, who was 
already rich. That fact closed a possible avenue to interesting 
complications. Their reasoning was plausible in its way. The 
foul work was not like that of an Englishman. It was too deliber- 
ately brutal. Englishmen very rarely use knives in cold blood. 
The murderer appeared to have an intimate knowledge of the 
rooms; he even knew the most suitable weapon they contained, 
and no one could have been better acquainted with the cutlery 
than the servant. According to Owen, Ham was much attached 
to his master ; but after all he was but semi-civilised, and as dan- 
gerous and unreliable, in the opinion of the detectives, as a tame 
lion. No valuables of any description had been taken from the 
room, and the motive of the crime was savage revenge. It was the 
outrageous result of some injury, or fancied injury, done the black 
servant by his master—a not unprecedented case, even in London. 

This reasoning was not progressive, but retrogressive. It would 
not have satisfied a logician. It failed to satisfy Owen, who saw 
that it began with, and entirely depended upon, Ham’s disappear- 
ance. It was not faulty, as groundwork for a suspicion, but had 
it sufficient body and reason to justify a conclusion? It started 
by viewing Ham’s absence as a consequence of the murder; it 
neglected to consider the possibility of the murder being the con- 
sequence of Ham’s absence. 

The law generously regards a man as innocent until he has been 
tried and proved guilty; but how often has it occurred that, while 
all the forces of Justice have been busily engaged in working up 
a case against a suspected man, the guilty one has, with equal 
industry but more success, been effecting his escape? 

Owen saw the weakness in the detectives’ reasoning, but he had 
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neither the time nor inclination to combat it. His mind was 
absorbed, and wholly absorbed, with another issue. 

Then was enacted a most singular scene, and one without 
precedent in the annals of criminal investigation. To three of the 
four men engaged in it—men, too, of steely nerves, it was strangely 
horrible, and it would be impossible for the impression it created 
upon them ever to entirely fade. And yet the operation that Owen 
performed upon his dead friend was one of the simplest known 
to surgery—one that is performed in London daily upon living 
subjects. 

While the three officers each held  andle as directed (the 
Inspector, in addition, holding the instrument case with his left 
hand, which trembled in spite of his efforts to master the faintness 
which affected his nerves), the young surgeon, with marvellous 
swiftness and skill, and with the tenderest care, removed one of the 
stony eyes of the murdered man, and softly wrapped it in medi- 
cated wool. 

The effect of this scene could not be more adequately conveyed 
to the imagination than in the remark subsequently made by 
Inspector Hodges: ‘I every moment expected the murdered man 
to cry out.’ 

Owen stood for a moment with his strange prize in his hand, 
his eyes blazing, and a vivid spot of colour upon each of his pale 
cheeks. He wasstrangely excited. 

‘ Gentlemen— he said, and his voice trembled though his hand 
had not—‘I thank you. Say nothing of this at present, I charge 
you. With God’s help more will come of it!’ 

The next moment he was gone. 


Part III. 


IN saying that it is an easy matter to catch a black man in a 
white country the detectives had not erred. Within a few hours 
of the discovery of the murder at least a dozen Africans in the 
Metropolis alone were subjected to severe scrutiny by the police, 
three of them being actually arrested on suspicion. Of the latter, 
one, a tall athletic young negro, acknowledged himself to be Ham, 
servant to Mr. Hope Moffett of the Temple, and accordingly 
the other two scared fellows were released. Ham was arrested at 
Victoria Station. He was sitting, late at night, asleep upon one 
of the seats, when a porter who was engaged in sweeping the plat- 
form, having made an ineffectual effort to arouse him, called the 
police. When shaken roughly and dragged to his feet, the young 
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black, who had evidently been drinking heavily, was seized with 
violent resentment. ‘ Lem’me alone!’ he shouted fiercely as they 
pressed around him, and then, as they laid hands upon him, he 
struck out right and left with his dark strong fists. This resistance 
of course strengthened the suspicion that he was the ‘ wanted’ man, 
and the little crowd of policemen and porters—two or three of 
whom had received ugly bruises—fell back for a moment, feeling 
that they were dealing with a desperate man. But it was only 
for a moment. Strong in their numbers, they returned to the 
attack, and, after a short but severe struggle, Ham was over- 
powered and handcuffed. 

He continued violent and defiant until he was charged at the 
station, and then his demeanour underwent a sudden and remark- 
able change. He gasped for breath, his eyes rolled fearfully, and 
a slight foam gathered upon his lips. They thought he was going 
to have a fit. Asked to give an account of himself, he made no 
attempt to answer. He looked round hopelessly for a moment ; 
then his head fell upon his breast, and not a word could be wrung 
from him. As he was led away, however, he suddenly cried in a 
loud voice, ‘ Kill me! I did it!’ 

In the morning Ham was brought before the magistrate, and 
formally charged with the murder of his master. The terrible 
tragedy in the Temple had already become the topic of the hour. 
The court was crowded. 

The police applied for a remand, to enable them to pursue their 
inquiries, and ‘ work up’ the case, which then rested only on two or 
three suspicious coincidents and upon the black’s half-stupid cry, 
‘Kill me! Ididit!’ The evidence revealed nothing that is not 
already known to the reader, except that Owen, under examination 
with regard to the habits of the prisoner, was obliged to admit 
that Ham’s one weakness was a tendency to indulge too freely in 
drink when occasion permitted. Of the singular operation that 
had been performed on the dead body not a word was said. Those 
who were engaged in it kept the secret. Notwithstanding the 
opposition of the lawyer whom Owen had engaged to appear for 
the prisoner, and who contended that there was not sufficient evi- 
dence to justify the prisoner's detention, a remand of a week 
was granted, and Ham, who had remained obstinately silent, was 
removed. 

In the afternoon Owen obtained admission to him. He found 
him in a state of utter prostration from which it was impossible to 
rouse him. 

‘How can we help you if you refuse to speak?’ said Owen. 
‘ The lawyer says that you will tell him nothing, But remember 
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that I was your poor master’s best friend. You must help me to 
find the real murderer.’ 

‘Sno good, Mis’r Owen; I killed him,’ replied the black 
obstinately. 

‘ You are speaking foolishly and lying to me,’ exclaimed Owen 
with affected severity. ‘J know that you did not kill him. Now 
tell me where you went to yesterday afternoon.’ 

‘I mustn’t tell you, Mis’r Owen. He sent me away, but I 
mustn’t tell where. He says to me, “ Ham, promise me two thin’s,” 
and I says, “Yes, Mis’r Hope.” And he says, “ Promise not to tell no 
one where I send you and what for, and promise you won’t drink a 
drop on the way!” And I says, “I promise, Mis’r Hope.” Well, I 
broke one promise, an’ Mis’r Hope he got killed; but I'll keep 
th’ other promise, and I'll get killed.’ 

That incomplete statement represented all that either entreaties 
or promises could extort from Ham. Nothing could shake his 
determination. It was evidently his idea to atone for breaking one 
promise by faithfully keeping the other; and Owen, baffled and 
half angry, but touched by the poor fellow’s fidelity to his dead 
master, was obliged to leave him. Before doing so, however, he 
said :— 

‘Ham, in a few days at most you will be discharged. Your 
old master is dead—a better master and friend you can never have 
~—there now, don’t cry,’ as the black for the first time gave way to 
the grief that gnawed at his simple heart, ‘we can’t bring him 
back now. When you are free again you must come to me, and 
you shall never want a friend. When I have avenged Hope, that 
is all that will be left me to do for his sake,’ he added to himself. 

When Owen returned home he found Inspector Hodges await- 
ing him. Hewasthere byappointment. Together they proceeded 
to a room at the top of the house—a curious studio-like apartment 
with a glass roof—where they remained for about an hour. Then 
they descended to the street and drove to the Temple, both 
disposed to silence ; Owen, because his whole soul was filled with 
a triumph too deep for expression, at any rate to his present com- 
panion; and Hodges, because not only had what he had seen filled 
him with wonder, but with an awesome respect for the quiet young 
doctor, which he had been far from feeling hitherto. Arrived at 
the scene of the tragedy, Owen tenderly replaced the eye he had 
removed, and, having pressed his lips upon his dear friend’s cold, 
white brow, retired with his companion. 

Early in the following day Owen had a strange visitor—a lady, 
tall, slender, and apparently young, well though quietly dressed, 
and closely veiled. She was distressingly embarrassed, and her 
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voice, a tender contralto, trembled with nervous feeling. Owen’s 
heart was touched for her at once. 

‘You are the Doctor Garth whose name is mentioned so 
prominently in connection with—with 

‘With the terrible murder of Mr. Moffett ?’ said Owen, as she 
faltered painfully. ‘ Yes, madam, I am the same Doctor Garth.’ 

There was a long pause. The visitor was struggling to repress 
her tears. Owen knew it, and although he was sure that a fresh 
light was about to be thrown upon the mystery he was investigat- 
ing, he forbore to question her then. Presently she said :— 

‘IT have come to seek your advice—to implore your help in 
great trouble. I know it is unwarrantable, as we are utter 
strangers, but I have heard him speak of your goodness—and I 
have no one else to turn to.’ 

‘Was Hope Moffett, then, a friend of yours?’ asked Owen 
gently. 

‘ He was.’ 

‘Then as we were both his friends—he was more than a 
brother to me—we cannot be utter strangers. You may rely im- 
plicitly upon me. Ask of me anything that it is in my power to 
grant.’ 

‘You are indeed good,’ she replied gratefully. ‘I must ask a 
great deal of you. I must ask you to take my confidence, to keep 
it if possible, to advise me under distressing circumstances. Dr. 
Garth,’ she went on speaking nervously and quickly, ‘the black 
servant is not guilty. I can come forward and prove it, but in 
doing so I must sacrifice my good name and worldly position. But 
that poor fellow must not be permitted to suffer. I read in the 
papers that he refused to speak, when by a few words he might 
have freed himself. I want you to go to him this very day and 
lift all fear from his mind. I must speak, though it ruin my life, 
unless a way can be found to save both him and me. Listen, 
Doctor, and question me as little as you can. Circumstances— 
fate, a cruel fate—kept poor Hope Moffett and me apart—before 
society, and the world; but—but we were very dear to each 
other.’ 

Here she broke down, and sobbed bitterly. Owen, whose dis- 
position was the reverse of adamantine, was greatly moved. Rising 
from his seat, he affected to busy himself in another part of the 
room, until the violence of her grief had somewhat subsided. 
Then he returned and said :— 

‘I entreat you to tell me nothing that distresses you. Tell 
me only this—was Ham sent; to you that afternoon?’ 

‘He was. I had an appointment to meet his master in the 
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Richmond Park. Ham came instead with a letter saying that a 
very old friend of—of Mr. Moffett’s, from abroad I think he said, 
had written urgently begging him to remain at home, as he was 
going to call.’ 

‘ Are you sure he said an old friend from abroad ?’ 

‘Yes. Ihave destroyed the letter; but I can now distinctly 
remember that he used that very expression.’ 

‘That old friend from abroad was undoubtedly Hope’s mur- 
derer,’ remarked Owen, half to himself. ‘But forgive me,’ he 
added, ‘I am keeping you unnecessarily in suspense. The black 
is safe without the intervention you are so courageously prepared 
for. You need never appear—you shall never even be mentioned. 
You must understand,’ he continued, when the effect of the re- 
vulsion of feeling, which overcame his visitor for a few moments, 
had passed, ‘that to prove Ham’s innocence an alibi will not be 
required. I could effect his release at any moment, but it would 
be unwise. While the innocent man is under accusation the 
guilty man is lulled to a false security. And believe me he shall 
find it false! Hope Moffett’s murderer is no common man. He 
left in his crime absolutely no trace of himself. Having effected 
his purpose with such extraordinary ease and freedom from any- 
thing that might direct suspicion to himself, he is not the sort of 
man to attract even the most trifling attention by an immediate 
flight. He is at once too bold and too cautious for such a pro- 
cedure as that. The wretch is, I am convinced, not far from us 
now—he is at least in London. By coming here and confiding in 
me you have, I firmly believe, furnished two valuable clues. He 
is a recent arrival in England, and an “ old friend” of the man he 
so cruelly killed. So the net swiftly and surely draws round him— 
for I hold the rest. Madam, I have his photograph.’ 

As Owen Garth spoke these words, sternly and deliberately, but 
with a sort of subdued enthusiasm, there was a knock at the door 
and a servant entered. 

‘The gentleman who was with you here yesterday, sir. He 
wishes to see you immediately.’ 

‘Show him to the consulting room,’ said Owen. Then he 
turned to his visitor. ‘The net, 1 think, draws closer. The con- 
clusion of this strange history you will probably know in a few 
days—perhaps hours.’ 

‘And how am I to ever thank you?’ she asked, making a 
movement as if to raise her veil. 

But the inherent delicacy and chivalry of his nature impelled 
him to stop her. He saw that, in her excessive gratitude, she was 
about to do that which in calmer moments she might regret, 
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‘Some day, perhaps, we may meet again,’ he said. ‘In the 
meantime the gratitude should be mine. The present object of 
my life is to avenge my friend, and you have helped me. But if 
you still think you are indebted to me, I will ask a small favour 
in return.’ 

‘ Anything,’ she murmured. 

‘I think you and I were dearer to him than all others,’ said 
Owen mournfully, ‘ and it is because of that, and because too you 
have trusted in me to-day, that I ask you to come to me and 
renew that trust and confidence whenever you should be in trouble 
or difficulty.’ 

Gratefully and earnestly was the promise made, and then she 
was gone, veiled and unknown as she had come. 

Owen found Inspector Hodges in a state of ill-controlled 
excitement. : 

‘I’ve seen him, sir, he cried. ‘I could almost swear to him. 
There are few faces like that about. All I want is the — 
to make certain. Is it ready ?’ 

‘ Where did you see him, Inspector ?’ asked Owen calmly. }: 
was the superior—Hodges the subordinate, and it was oye 
how easily the latter had accepted the situation. 

‘In Regent Street. I followed him. He is staying at the 
Langham. One of our men is now his shadow.’ 

‘His name ?’ 

‘Gustave Laver |’ 

* Gustave Laver |’ repeated Owen to himself. ‘The name has 
a familiar sound. Ah! I have heard it from Hope. A new 
arrival, Inspector ?’ 

‘Yes. From somewhere abroad.’ 

‘Good! That is our man,’ and Owen smiled—a sovenaptid, 
implacable smile, such as had never before been seen upon his 
mild, thoughtful features. 

Then he ran upstairs, returning in a few minutes with a photo- 
graph, which he handed to Hodges. The Inspector took it to the 
window, examined it for a few moments attentively, and then laid 
it upon the table. 

‘That is Gustave Laver,’ he said quietly. ‘NowI must go 
and see to his arrest.’ Pausing at the door he added, with an 
envious ring in his voice, ‘ Doctor, in a few days you will be more 
talked about than any man in England.’ 

‘Thanks to you,’ replied Owen, with a view to smoothing his 
friend’s feelings. ‘ Had you not given me permission to perform 
that operation, Gustave Laver might have escaped and 
‘You mean,’ interrupted Hodges, with a burst of frankness, 
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‘that had I been idiot enough to persist in refusing, we might 
have hanged the wrong man.’ 


From the dock to the witness-box. It was a comfortable 
change for Ham, but he exhibited no pronounced signs of gratifica- 
tion thereat. The poor fellow was doomed to a lifelong remorse ; 
the idea always clung to him that, had he not given way to his 
besetting weakness, his master’s life would not have been sacrificed ; 
although Owen took some pains to convince him that, in any case, 
he could not have returned home in time to avert the terrible 
catastrophe. 

The man who had taken Ham’s place was Gustave Laver. He 
was tall—not less than six feet—and spare, but evideutly possessed 
of great strength and activity. His lean, hard, shaven face— 
handsome in the abstract, but unpleasant to look upon—was sal- 
low naturally, and tanned deeper in shade by southern suns. The 
thin lips were perpetually drawn in a smile, sneering and sardonic, 
but otherwise unintelligible. The eyes expressed nothing; they 
were bright, but cold and steady ; deep eyes, some would have said; 
shallow eyes, others. The hair, worn rather long, was black, 
slightly besprinkled with grey. The prisoner might have been a 
young-looking forty-five, or an old-looking thirty-five. He was 
dressed well, and one of the fingers of his long, sinewy right hand 
bore a diamond of considerable price. For the rest, he appeared 
slightly interested in the proceedings—the interest, not of fear, 
but of curiosity. Ham’s evidence was unimportant, except in one 
particular. He identified the prisoner as a friend of his master’s. 
They had met at Cape Town, and afterwards at Natal. Together 
they visited the diamond fields, and a year later they again met, 
for the last time, to Ham’s knowledge, in Florence. Had their 
relations always been friendly? Yes, as far as the witness was 
aware. Mr. Moffett had rescued the prisoner from absolute want 
in Natal, and provided him with money for some time. 

As Ham gave this evidence the biting smile which hovered 
about Gustave Laver’s lips became more marked. 

‘Good boy, Ham,’ he said, as the black stepped from the wit- 
ness-box. ‘Good boy! Always tell the truth.’ 

The sensational crisis in the hearing was reached when Owen, 
having made the same depositions as he had when the black was 
under accusation, handed to the bench a small photograph. The 
magistrate examined it, and turned pale. The spectators were on 
the tiptoe of curiosity. Every man in the court, including even 
the prisoner, whose interest began to quicken, longed to see that 
mysterious photograph. * 
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‘ What is this, Doétor Garth?’ 

‘It is a photograph of the retina of the deceased man’s right 
eye, taken by me in the presence of Inspector Hodges, on the 
afternoon of the day following the murder?’ 

‘This is the most extraordinary thing that ‘has ever come 
within my experience,’ remarked the magistrate in grave wonder; 
¢I must ask you for a fuller explanation, Doctor. “I ean scarce 
believe this possible.’ 

* The theory’ has ‘existed for many years, your worship; but this, 
as far as my knowledge and reading extend, is the first instance 
in which it has been put into successful practice in the case of a 
human subject. I Rave assisted,.on the Continent, in experiments 
upon rabbits, the object of which was'to establish this truth. Those 
experiments were fréquently successful. I ‘once saw a photograph 
of the retina of a calf, said to have been taken a few hours after 
death.. It represented the butcher—brawny, bare-armed, and axe 
in hand. Your worship, that: photograph you hold. represents the 
last picture Hope Moffett saw—the -picture reversed, which the 
retina of his eye retained, because it was followed by darkness. 
It represents his murderer, standing ‘before him in the light, knife 
in one hand, the tapestry window curtains grasped in the other.’ 

The excitement in the Court at that moment was intense, 
Owen was not looking at the magistrate, but: at the prisoner, like 
an avenging spirit. ‘The spectators followed his gaze, and ‘every 
man that’ saw Gustave Laver’s face then shuddered. 

‘It‘was because the murderer, prompted by a diabolical cruelty, 

‘elected to work in the dark, that he left a living picture of him- 
self with his dead'victim,’ pursued: Owen, in a manner and with 
an unchecked licence surely never before exercised by a witness: 
* And so God’s vengeance finds him.’ Had he:stabbed in the light, 
and left his work im the light, tlie focussed image on:the rétina 
would have faded. I found: the’ curtains drawn, the. room dark, 
and the candles unused} and thén occurred to me the’ idea of 
making the experiment which: has proved so successful: Inspector 
Hodges kindly gave me the necessary permission. I removed the 
eye, took it home, ind'steéped it in a chemical preparation: A. 
microscopic examination revealed to mé the picture you-now see: 
Ten years’ constant practice in the handmaiden of art and science, 
photography; have: madesme*an expert. The photograph is an 
enlArgement—about forty times.. Your worship, does not the 
man: represented there’ appear to smile—as Satan might smile?’ 

‘It appears to ‘represent: the prisoner—Gustave dhaver; said the 
sr ey dowly « 
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Gustave Laver was’ committed for trial for the murder of Hope 
Moffett’; but. he never appeared to answer for his crime before 
human justice. They found him one morning dead in his cell. 
With a small, sharp spring-blade, which was concealed by a 
pocket-pen, he had severed an artery, and let the life-blood fiow 
away. On the table of his cell was the following strange state- 
ment of his crime :— 

‘It will doubtless give everybody entire satisfaction to know 
the true story of Hope Moffett’s death. It is not, however, with 
that object that I relate it. I do it to please myself. I like to 
think of it! I like to write of it. It affords me a real gratifi- 
eation to feel that after Iam dead the story will be thought over, 
talked over, and shuddered over. It is too good a story to be 
eonsigned with me to oblivion. I feel certain that had detection 
—through circumstances which no intellect could possibly have 
foreseen—not followed the killing—the murder, you call it—of 
my enemy, I should have been impelled by hidden influences 
within me to make the truth known some time or other. Not, 
let me assure you, that I should. have felt it too weighty to bear 
as a great crime, but as a good story. It is not in the nature of 
most men to keep a secret alone for long, whether a crime or a 
joke. 

‘I killed Moffett to gratify my vengeance. I began to hate 
him when we first met. It was in Cape Town; I was very poor, 
almost destitute ; he was well off. I hated him for that. He was 
the idol of all—lI, the aversion. Strangely enough, he appeared to 
conceive a liking for me. His money got me out of my difficulties. 
I was desperate, and, hating him, was obliged to accept the favour. 
Do you wonder that I hated him the more? It went on growing 
while we were together. His immeasurable superiority in every 
respect over me, in the estimation of all whom we met, was ever 
apparent. I was glad to part from him. Letters called me to 
Italy, where a fortune awaited me on the death of my mother, who 
died in a madhouse. She was not mad—only a good hater, as I 
am. From her I inherit both fortune and disposition—nothing 
from the cold Englishman my father, who died when I was a 
child. I settled in Florence with my fortune, and fervently hoped 
never to see Moffett again. But I was disappointed. He came, 
and so sealed his fate-—and mine. 

‘There lived in Florence a woman whom I loved; not with the 
calm, calculating, reasoning love of my English father, but with 
the fierce, unreasoning love of my Italian mother. The woman I 
loved was very beautiful, though a light, worthless creature. She 
was everything to me, and I should have been everything to her, 
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but that ie came, and took her from me. Not consciously— 

but what of that? I took an oath to kill him—to kill them both; 

and I have kept it. They toyed with each other for a few months, 

and then grewtired. Hecame to England. I stayed in Florence 

while she lived. She is swpposed to have drowned herself. Then 

I followed him here. I wrote, saying that I would call upon him 

that day—his last. I knew that he would see me. He always 
thought me a most devoted friend. I had not intended to kill 
him on that particular occasion, but I found it a golden oppor- 
tunity, one which might never occur again. The rest is known, 
with the exception of my reason for killing him in the dark. 
That is shortly told. He would not show his fear. I showed him 
the knife; I assured him that his last moment had come; but he 
still looked at me steadily, defiantly, with his hateful eyes. Then, 
remembering that the darkness often brings fear to courage that 
may be strong in the light, I suddenly drew the heavy curtains, 
between which I was standing. I spoke to him again, and listened 
to catch a tremor in his voice. There was none. He said, * Do 
your worst, coward and madman!” They were his last words. I 
would have given my own life then to have broken his spirit. 
But I feared to delay longer. I felt for his heart, and drove the 
knife into it to the hilt. 

‘I may be thought mad, like my mother. Iam not. Had I 
the last few days to live again, I should do what I have done. I 
should kill the man I hated. 

‘The pen with which I have described my revenge and its 
cause, will free me from its consequences.’ 
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Che Five Houses of Cairndubh. 


To Let, unfurnished, these eminently desirable and substantially built family 
mansions, each standing in its own grounds, and commanding an extensive 
range of lake and hill scenery. The parties who occupied the premises for 
many years are not to be offererz. Apply, for cards to view, to—~ 


Ir it were not for the fact of the titles being somewhat hazy, 
the name and address of the proprietor’s agent would be added to 
the above advertisement. Should any one, however, be desirous of 
obtaining further information, the writer, who lately viewed the 
houses in question, will be happy to arrange for this being done, 
as he is not personally in the market. No terms, it will be 
observed, are mentioned; but there can be little doubt that any 
one of the houses, or, if wished, the whole of them, could be had 
on a long lease at a very low figure. 

It was in the summer of 188~ that I first resided near 
Cairndubh—a locality which, for several] reasons, it is not desirable 
to indicate with exactness. Suffice it to say that it is one of 
the far western isles of the Scottish coast, and utterly beyond 
the track of the tourist. My friend Milburn and I chose it for 
summer quarters on that account. We were jaded with work on 
the Northern Circuit, and the vague idea of a lodge in some vast 
wilderness had occurred to us both. We found it—without, how- 
ever, any contiguous shade-~in joint lodgings near Cairndubh. 
Until some time after our arrival we did not know of the vacant 
tenements aforesaid; but of course unfurnished apartments would 
not have suited a brief stay such as ours. We secured boarding 
accommodation in a modest cottage in the centre of the island. 
The houses of Cairndubh were quite above us, in every sense of 
the word. Speaking for my own part, I would rather not have 
anything to do with them, either jointly or severally, even were 
they furnished with all the art of the modern tradesman, and 
given me rent-free. But this may be prejudice. They are still 
unlet, and I have no wish to depreciate their value in the market. 

The oppressive solitude which Milburn and I deliberately 
chose for ourselves that summer was a mistake. We know that 
now. We knew it before we had been a week in the island. 
After all, when seeking to shun the haunts of men, you must draw 
the line somewhere. We drewit overmuch on the side of isolation. 
But it was too late to retreat ; and we were shy of owning to each 
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other that we were disappointed. Milburn attempted to con- 
ceal his disgust by uttering forced expressions.of poetic rapture 
in praise of solitude, but these did not impose upon me. Before 
our first fortnight was over—it was one of rain and mist—we 
began to hate the place, to reproach ourselves, inwardly, for coming 
to it, and to wreak our ill-humour indirectly upon the Cormorant. 
This object upon which we vented our spleen was not a bird, but 
a man—a native of the island. We did not engage him before 
coming, nor, indeed, after it, but he attached himself to us, un- 
asked, upon our landing. Neither my friend nor I can recollect 
the precise circumstances of his first accosting us; but I think it 
must have been immediately after we gained the shore. As we 
came alone in a gig sixteen miles from the landing-place to our 
cottage, I incline to the belief that the Cormorant must either 
have lashed himself under the body of the vehicle before we started, 
or accompanied us, as a kind of running footman, all the way; 
for, on our arrival at the journey’s end, he was smiling at our side 
and assisting to take in the luggage. He was a short, active, 
elderly fellow, lean as a scarecrow, and tanned scarlet with exposure. 
He had much of the confirmed loafer about him, and also a good 
deal of the sponge, alike because of his unblushing greed and his 
capacity of absorbing liquor. Though entirely unengaged and 
unsalaried, he never forsook us out of doors, apparently for what 
he might pick up, in every sense of the word. And his manner 
towards us both, especially after dinner, was one of easy familiarity 
tempered with cringing. His general appearance was the reverse 
of respectable, and his one inflamed eye, and ruffled shock of hair, 
gave him the look of a disreputable bird—hence our name for 
him. From the lingering straws adhering to his garments I have 
reason to think that he went to roost in the strawyard of the cottage 
during the whole of our stay. This much is certain, we never 
stirred out of doors but he followed at our heels. 

Our first mistake occurred in the Commissariat Department 
(rather an extensive branch of our arrangements, by the way, as 
we found on arrival that we required either to import orto bring 
nearly everything with us in the way of edibles; the solitary 
exception being mutton). It was a satisfaction to be able to 
blame the Cormorant for this our first disaster ; though, in reality, 
it was Milburn who began it. It was he who, filled with absurd 
ideas regarding the ‘ national beverage,’ and the propriety of im- 
bibing it in the land of its growth, and all that sort of nonsense, 
commissioned the ill-omened bird who companied with us to 
purchase largely, on our account, at one of the roadside inns of 
the place, with the mistaken persuasion that we would, from thence, 
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be supplied, as a matter of course, with veritable ‘ uisge-beatha’ 
of the finest quality. I think our agent must have got a liberal 
commission in kind on the purchase, for he was quite speechless 
when he deposited the bottles in our cellaret. The whole was a 
delusion—an impure delusion. No more detestable or deleterious 
liquor was ever imbibed by mortal man; it is technically called 
‘raw grain,’ I believe, and is procured at a low price from the 
south. The produce of the famed island stills is all exported: 
My friend and I suffered unutterable bodily and mental pangs front 
the consumption of this abominable stuff, before we became aware 
of its history. We were fain at length to import a more whole- 
some vintage, and consoled ourselves by imparting the native 
liquor, in small quantities, to the Cormorant. This was but a 
poor revenge. It was all the same to him. 

With the Cormorant as pioneer we went long distances for 
angling. The intricacies of this land of streams and waters really 
necessitated a guide. But he was not always truthful, being filled 
with a lurking desire to please us, rather by exciting our expec 
tations than by gratifying them. He led us many a fruitless 
journey on the pretence of finding superior sport for us; princi+ 
pally, I think, in order that he might obtain the extra refreshment 
we generally allowed him on fatiguing trips. He usually confided 
to us some fabulous angling narrative the preceding evening—one 
which no amount of cross-examination would break down; and the 
water, when we essayed it the following day, was always singularly 
inaccessible, and, as a rule, disappointing. Our return from these 
unsuccessful journeys was invariably dispiriting. Milburn, who 
has no control over his temper, would reproach the Cormorant all 
the way home with uncomplimentary allusions to his ancestry. I 
was generally too much fatigued to join in the conversation, while 
our guide was so much under the spell of his native liquor as to be 
incapable of paying the smallest attention to either of us. 

It was June, the finest month for weather'in the Hebrides, but 
the worst for angling. Milburn had’ become so exceedingly 
violent in manner towards the Cormorant, on account of the poor 
sport we were having, that I believe it was in.self-defence that the 
latter suggested archeological research by way of relief. We 
hailed the proposal with delight, and éxchanged our rods for 
walking sticks without further delay. Our guide’s description of 
the various antiquarian remains in the island was incoherent, there 
can be no doubt of that, couched as it was in broken English. 
But we made the attempt, went two or three trips, and the last— 
yes, the last—of these was to Cairndubh, to view the Five Houses, 
which are still, as I have said, unlet. This narrative does not 
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pretend to shed any light upon the many vexed questions con- 
nected with the early inhabitants of the Western Isles, or with 
the antiquarian remains existing there. My own mental attitude 
towards the remains in question is one, I confess, of somewhat 
unreasoning incredulity—a fine foil to the Cormorant’s childish 
persuasion in their favour, balanced again by Milburn’s really 
cultured knowledge of these subjects. Faced, however, with the 
weighty problem of the Five Houses, even Milburn is inclined to 
‘ give it up,’ so far, that is to say, as the true archzologist ever 
does so. With the lurking evasiveness which I have found to 
characterise his tribe, he declines to commit himself to any dis- 
tinct theory in regard to their origin; and is especially shy of 
dates, even to a trifle of five hundred years. The Five Houses of 
Cairndubh are, in fact, enormous oval-shaped cairns of uncemented 
boulders, chambered in their interior, and disposed on the hill- 
side, at a distance of several miles from each other; the series 
forms a kind of irregular ring in the centre of the island. Pre- 
sumably, then, they were dwellings; or, more probably, forts; 
doubtless, built in an uncivilised age, but by whom first constructed 
or inhabited, this deponent sayeth not. 

I shall never forget our approach to the first one. They are 
all much the same; to see one is to see all, and we went to the 
nearest of them. It was a close and cloudy day, the mists rested 
heavily on the hills. We had walked some seven miles, when 
suddenly there loomed above us, on a level plateau of the hill- 
side, the irregular bulk of the hill-fort. Perhaps the cloudy 
atmosphere magnified it; but it certainly gave one the impression 
of enormous massiveness and strength. From its peculiar con- 
struction, age has had little or no effect upon the building. The 
huge stones of which it is composed are loosely piled in an irregu- 
lar heap to the height of some thirty feet, by fifty or sixty feet in 
length. The sole entrance is by a kind of pit, or sloping shaft in 
the roof; and the interior, which is very small proportionally, 
owing to the thickness of the walls, is broken up into two or more 
low, vaulted chambers, the sides and supports stones of enormous 
size and massiveness. Were it not for the chimney-like entrance 
the whole viewed from the outside would pass for a solid cairn of 
stones piled up by giant hands. A hint of defensive purposes is con- 
veyed by the fact of two or more of the houses being always visible 
from each of themin turn. The use of this for signalling may be 
imagined. The whole of the surroundings are so dreary in their 
pitiless solitude, the building itself so weird and bare in its rugged 
massiveness, that the sight of it struck something of a chill to 
my heart. The Cormorant did not share my depression of spirits, 
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He was in great glee. Our exclamations of surprise delighted 
him, and, in order to take full advantage of this turn of fortune’s 
tide in his favour, he was professedly seized with a consuming 
thirst, which he begged us then and there to allay. ‘Give him 
the poison,’ hastily ejaculated Milburn; ‘this is worth coming a 
jong journey to see.’ 

‘The former tenants must frequently have abraded themselves 
when gaining the front door,’ was my remark, as I clambered up 
the slippery sides of the building; ‘and even after they had 
entered it,’ I added, seeing the luckless Cormorant, who was eager 
to pilot us in, missing his footing at the top of the entrance 
slope and rolling ignominiously to the bottom. Milburn and I, 
profiting by his example, entered retrogressively—much as you 
descend a companion ladder—and gained the floor in safety. 

‘Cool, but not airy,’ was Milburn’s comment upon the inte- 
rior. I confess it struck me as being unpleasantly damp, the floor 
being unpaved. 

The Cormorant broke into rambling and incoherent remarks 
regarding the supposed former inhabitants, but was promptly 
rebuked by my companion—something after the manner of Hard- 
castle to Diggory in the ‘School for Scandal’—‘ You know 
nothing about it, Cormorant,’ he remarked severely; ‘ your duty 
is fulfilled when you have guided us here, but if you remain quiet, 
and do not interpose your observations when they are uncalled for, 
a glass of “ poison” shall be your reward.’ With which cheerful 
prospect before him, the Cormorant—who really was not a bad 
fellow, after all—relapsed into silence. 

It was a remarkable structure in every way, with its extreme 
simplicity of material—nothing but bare, unhewn stones piled 
together—and the weight of the superincumbent mass deftly 
disposed upon the supporting uprights. There was, however—I 
felt it from the first—a kind of insecurity about the architecture 
curiously belied by the evident antiquity of the building. Every 
stone seemed poised, however carelessly, upon its neighbour. But 
remove one, and what then? Perhaps it was this idea that made 
me propose to Milburn that we should have luncheon outside and 
not inside. He agreed, but wished to remain indoors—or rather 
down the chimney, a little longer—some drawing or measurements 
he wished to make. So, after I had given the Cormorant the 
promised cup of cold poison, I left them both within, and painfully 
climbed to the roof. 

A very curious entrance or porch rather these self-same Picts 
had made. Verily, the fellows, though innocent of mortar, knew 
how to place one stone upon another! As I have said, it was not 
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a simple cavity in the roof. The rude lintel rose above the level, 
with something of an arch or whorl in it, like the opening of a 
gigantic shell. Yet the stones of which this arch was composed, 
however huge, rested upon each other as lightly as the tracery of 
frostwork—had so rested apparently for perhaps twice a thousand. 
years. So long as that? I really must tie down Milburn more 
explicitly to dates, when he comes out, and ascertain when—really 
when—the remote ancestors of the Cormorant—funny idea that ! 
—built this house. Plants too, growing amid the interstices of 
the stone work! I am more of a botanist than an antiquary, 
and pluck one, resting lightly, as I do so, against the arched 
entrance. In a moment, with a noise like thunder, it yields to 
the pressure, heaves, and falls in completely. The entrance is 
blocked. I alone am left outside, while my companions are 
entombed ! 

My senses did not forsake me; though I saw, at a glance, 
from the quick change which the arch had made in the roof out- 
line, that the exit was hopelessly sealed, and although I knew that 
I was powerless to give any aid in the way of removing the débris, 
My greatest exertions did not suffice in fact to move any of the 
larger blocks—even if by meddling with them I did not make 
matters worse, and perhaps involve the whole edifice in ruins. 

The first thing was to communicate with those inside. This 
was no easy task. There were crevices in the stonework, of 
course, but how far they penetrated was another question. Calling 
as loudly as I could, I at length got a dull response from within, 
showing how deeply they were buried. The sudden rumble of the 
falling stones had attracted their attention. Fortunately they 
had been unhurt by the subsiding of the archway. At length, 
through one tiny cranny of the sides, I succeeded in conversing 
with Milburn. I soon found from what he told me, that they 
were quite as powerless to force their way out from beneath as I 
was to gain access to them from above. Without doubt many 
tons of stone now barred the only passage to the interior. There 
was no lack of air, meanwhile, Milburn told me and the only 
plan was for me to go off for assistance at once. How I execrated 
that accursed Cormorant who had lured us hither! but, as I could 
not get at him to wreak my vengeance, I was fain to keep my 
reflections to myself, It was impossible expecting to convey any 
strong expression of my feelings through such an exceedingly 
small crevice as that which alone remained as the medium of 
communication. One. cannot be violent when speaking through 
an aperture no larger than a keyhole, nor, most unfortunately, 
could my luncheon be conveyed through it to the prisoners, our 
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baskets having been left outside. They must fast until their 
release, and that could not be, at the soonest, before nightfall. . A 
brilliant idea, however, occurred: to me in this connection. [| 
invariably carried with me, on our journeys, a small pocket filter, 
with a long and flexible tube attached to it. After great difficulty, 
I contrived to push the mouthpiece of this through the crevice to 
my friend, and inserting the other end in a pocket flask, he con- 
trived to obtain a reviving draught. Upon this he must subsist 
until my return with assistance. The Cormorant was also simi- 
larly refreshed, and by leaving the flask on a convenient ledge 
they could draw upon it at pleasure, by means of the invaluable 
tube. 

Meanwhile I prepared for my journey to our cottage. I knew 
that, there, I could not hope to obtain the necessary number of 
men, but I[ trusted to be able to send a messenger from thence to 
the next township, some twelve miles farther, and in the interval 
I could return with some milk, or other fluid nourishment, to the 
captives, by means of the feeding-bottle arrangement. They had 
the spirit flask, or rather its contents, at command in the mean- 
time, to refresh them. But I confess I was slightly surprised, 
just before leaving, to observe a tremendous motion in the india- 
rubber tube which communicated with it. Both of them had 
already been liberally supplied a moment before, and I knew that 
Milburn would not so soon again have recourse to it. Doubtless 
it was the Cormorant unable to resist the temptation! I could 
tell it was he, on looking more closely, by the long steady pull he 
was giving to the tube, and by the rapidly diminishing contents 
of the reservoir, Though. he was quite’ past shame, I resolved to 
show him that he was found out. I had a little drinking cup with 
me: this I filled-with: the’ water of an, adjoining rivulet, and, 
carefully disconnecting the end of the tube from the flask, substi- 
tuted the milder fluid to the drinker within. It was not approved 
of. I could even fancy I heard a slight spluttering noise within 
—the Cormorant without doubt! Warning Milburn, through 
the crevice, that, if unwatched, his comrade might drain the 
cistern before my.return, I started for the cottage. 

Phebus! through what a broiling atmosphere I walked these 
weary miles, midge-bitten and harassed all the way with dismal 
apprehensions, now of the collapse of the building, of the pri- 
soners in it perishing from foul air and exhaustion, or again of 
the Cormorant developing cannibal propensities in his extremity. 
But a ray of comfort came to me when I remembered that even in 
the latter emergency that unwholesome bird could easily, in the 
last resource, be kept in a state of harmless stupor through the 
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medium of the tube—till the time of release. When would that 
be? Supposing that I failed to obtain assistance, how long could 
the captives hold out? One thing I vowed, that the day of their 
release would be the last of our joint association with the Cormo- 
rant. 

It was nearly four hours before I returned to the Fort, having 
despatched the only available messenger at the cottage for help. 
It was of no avail for me to attempt a rescue until assistance 
should arrive. I gave Milburn some milk which I had brought 
with me; he complained of exhaustion. The Cormorant refused 
the simple fluid, and, as nothing solid could be conveyed to the 
interior, it was judged wise to refresh him in the usual way. 

‘ This is an awful place,’ whispered poor Milburn, through the 
crevice. ‘I feel as if I were choking. Don’t give the Cormorant 
any more poison,’ he continued; ‘he has had enough, and, you 
know, if he was to break out, in any way, I haven’t the strength 
to struggle with him. When will the men come?’ 

When indeed? that was my ever-recurring thought now, as, 
perched on the top of the building, I gazed for the fiftieth time 
in the expected direction. Nothing to be seen—they could not 
possibly be here for hours yet. Only the long, low hull of the 
next fort loomed in the shimmering sunshine two miles away. 
The evening midges came out. Oh, the agony of the long, bright 
afternoon! There was something terrible in the heated stillness 
and loneliness, coupled with the recollection of the buried captives 
underneath. The Cormorant awoke from slumber, and approached 
the crevice, plaintively entreating refreshment. I gave him diluted 
poison, then, deftly changing the tap, a mouthful of milk. He 
rejected the latter with scorn. 

Something, at last, crawls very slowly over the edge of the 
farthest hill. At last! three brawny natives, apparently, then a 
fourth, and a fifth, sufficient, with their Celtic sinews, to wreck 
the walls of Troy. Operations commenced on their arrival. It 
was ticklish work. Twice they had to desist—the fabric threaten- 
ing to give way beneath them. Our first anxiety was to admit 
air, as Milburn was complaining of suffocation. The early dusk 
had fallen before we gained a glimpse of the inmates. Milburn 
appeared at the opening looking pale and faint. We got him 
out first. The Cormorant was slumbering. He was carried out 
unceremoniously, and deposited on the sward, at one end of the 
building, till our start was made. 

At first Milburn seemed too much exhausted to make any 
exertion. But some food revived him. We went to look for the 
Cormorant. He had disappeared ! 
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i am perfectly certain that he was deposited at one end df the 
cairn, for I assisted personally to carry him there. Yet he was 
gone, and no trace of him was visible all round, although the 
country, as far as the eye could reach, would not afford cover to a 
rabbit. I did not say anything about it at the time, but I 
noticed that from the place where we had left him, a smooth, 
unbroken, grassy declivity lay to the waters of the loch beneatli. 
Had he, in slumber, rolled over and over till he plunged into its 
depths? Who knows? We never saw him again. If he chose 
to revolve on his own axis till he found himself engulfed in the 
dark water that was his look-out, not ours. All I can say is, that 
if he did so, he came to his end in most uncongenial fluid. 

Since our return south, Milburn has ventured a theory—one 
I stoutly resist—with regard to the singular disappearance of the 
Cormorant. It is a surprising theory certainly, and I make a 
present of it to the Psychical Research Society. Indeed it was 
after reading a volume of their ‘ Transactions,’ especially the 
gruesome section devoted to Apparitions, that he first thought of 
it. He actually contends, now, that the Cormorant was a phan- 
tom, had no bodily existence at all, but was a kind of joint 
spectral illusion, conjured up, in the minds of both of us, by the 
fumes of the detestable native liquor ! 

Was there ever a more ridiculous hypothesis, or one, also, in 
every way, more disagreeable? The worst of it is that I cannot 
effectually disprove it, unless I am prepared to go to the trouble 
and expense of dragging the waters of Loch Cairndubh. I think 
I shall leave the task to the incoming tenants of the Five Houses. 


G. M. M°CRIE. 
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Che Earl’s Blunder. 


What great events arise from little things !—Peter Pindar. 


Cuapter I. 


Hatr a century ago Huntsford was as pretty a town as could be 
found in the Midlands, ‘ river-sundered,’ with picturesque streets, 
an Early-English parish church, and a surrounding country closely 
packed with every rural charm, from elms to milkmaids. Nota 
mile from thé end of its High Streét the great gate of Wyvern 
Towers, the ancestral seat of the Earls de Wyvern, looked out upon 
the high road; and the vast circuit of the park palings, seen 
against a background of noble trees, was visible from several points 
of the town. Huntsford, indeed, belonged almost entirely to the 
De Wyverns, partly in right’ of title-deeds, partly by virtue of un- 
written law and immemorial custom. ‘Time had been when the 
representative of that noble race had always dwelt at the Towers, 
preferring the incense of hearty homage and unstudied flattery 
offered up to him, as his hereditary right, by Huntsford and its 
neighbourhood, to the dubious compliments and undisguised sar- 
casms of his equals or superiors in the London world. But some 
months before the period when this narrative commences the title 
and estates had gone, through’ failure of the elder branch, to a 
somewhat: remote cousin, who was fonder of Italian skies than an 
Englishman with claims upon him at‘home ought to be—at least 
so said the- people of Huntsford. At any rate, the new earl had 
made no haste to come to Wyvern Towers and be introduced to 
the neighbourhood; and this the said neighbourhood could by no 
means understand or endure. Not a tea-party was held in the 
comfortable abodes which overlooked the river, not a market-day 
passed in the Lower Town, without much talk upon this all-absorb- 
ing ‘topic, and no little abuse of the new earl and his want of 
attention to Huntsford. Old gentlemen groaned when they thought 
of the first-rate wine that must positively be ‘longing to be drunk’ 
in the cellars at the Towers; young ladies sighed when the 
memory of former balls and parties there occurred to them, as 
it very often did. The country-folk complained that eggs and 
butter had become absolutely worthless since the late earl’s death ; 
and the shopkeepers generally chanted an elegy thereon expressive 
of their apprehensions for the stability of their respective trades. 
Among these complainants, Mr. Vendor, the former land-agent 
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and factotum of the departed earl, was not the least vociferous. 

He had retired from business, and was now an inhabitant of 

Huntsford, concerning himself chiefly with matters relating to 

fishing—a sport of which he was an ardent admirer. The new 

agent kept, in the absence of the proprietor, the fishing of the 

river, where it passed through the Wyvern Towers property, to 
himself and his friends, and Mr. Vendor was not of the number. 
The latter hoped, however, that the new earl would perhaps extend 
this indulgence to him if the matter were properly represented 
and his claims sufficiently demonstrated. 

But just when plaints and laments were at their highest, the 
whole town was suddenly thrown into the greatest possible excite- 
ment by the intelligence that the Earl and his family had arrived 
at Wyvern Towers. This fact was sufficiently attested by the 
eustomary display of a crimson flag, emblazoned with the heraldic 
bearings of the race, from the central turret ; but the curiosity of 
Huntsford was not to be appeased thus. For several hours after 
the receipt of the all-important news.a stream of townspeople 
flowed to and from the gate of the Towers. ‘Ihe good womar who 
*kept’ this venerable portal received. the first~eomers with the in+ 
formation that ‘ The Hearl’s come, and sp’s: itké Countess and the 
Hair-Aperient ;’ but'as the day wore on, and ‘the visitors kept on, 
too, she declined to hold further converse with them, shutting her- 
self up in the Gothic box which dominated the gate, and leaving 
the citizens to flatten their nosesagainst the bars in the vain hope 
of beholding one of'the illustrious family. © When the certainty of 
the Earl’s presence in Wyvern Towers was established by every out+ 
ward and visible sign, and confirmed’ ‘by ‘the orders for meat and 
bread, coal and sundries, which s06n atrived from the housekeeper, 
the form of the visage of evéry maléontént qwas changed. The 
haberdashers and gro¢ers' wrote off ‘instantly for supplies: of the 
newest and best articles of exhibition and consumption 5 ‘the’ wine 
merchants dréw' up lengthy advertisements for the “local paper, 
setting forth ‘the excellence of brands ‘spécially selectéd for the 
firm’; most of the “idlers repaired to: the® bar of ‘the Wyvern 
Arms to discuss the-news; and drink success: ‘to the family and the 
borough; and‘even the little boys: turnéd: suthmersets-i in -_ street 
with more cheérfal ‘rapidity: than usual. i 

Now the new earl ‘was externally a large id pono his, 
in character a bit of a“bully,*puzzleheadéd and ‘obstiriate- ‘Phe 
Countess was a Yanguid washed-out woman, with’ dn! @kdeHent 
notion of passive’ ‘resistance? ‘cand: thé Ladi: “Oarolitte: ana 
Anastasia, not having béefi‘ born! i thé: parples Were wither ‘tod 
much lifted up by their-sudden <accesdion “to Yank: and -fortune® 
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they were a shade too supercilious. The only son, Lord Skilling» 
ton, was a young Englishman of the athletic persuasion, a graduate 
of Oxford, and not badly educated withal; good-natured, a good 
boxer, and what is called ‘a good fellow all round.’ He had been 
intended for the profession of medicine, and he sometimes re- 
gretted that rise in the world which had separated him from his 
wonted comrades of the lecture-hall and dissecting-room. His 
manner was frank and open ; he disliked humbug; and the upper 
housemaid at the Towers, a great authority on such matters, soon 
informed her subordinates that ‘the lord had a hintooitive eye.’ 

In the meanwhile England was being agitated by the approach 
of that periodical fit of spasms, a general election. The Earl was 
anxious that his son should sit for Huntsford, the former Con- 
servative member whereof had expressed his intention to retire. 
These elections had been in the good old times absolute cer- 
tainties for the De Wyvern party; but the Reform Bill had 
changed things. Opposition was talked of. It behoved the Earl 
to bestir himself and canvass for his son. Accordingly, he took 
to riding about the town and its environs, attended by a groom, 
and sometimes by Lord Skillington. This last, however, generally 
excused himself, having no great predilection for going about 
asking for ‘sweet voices,’ and being, moreover, inwardly sensible of 
decidedly Liberal tendencies, the mere suspicion of the existence 
of which would infallibly have thrown his father into an apoplexy. 

Now it happened that on one occasion, when the Earl was 
trotting over the stone bridge at the bottom of High Street, a 
gust of wind, added to that due to his own motion, blew his hat 
over the parapet into the water below. The groom dismounted 
and ran down a side-path which led to the river-bank, while the 
master remained upon the bridge, rubbing his bald head in some 
perplexity, and uttering low anathemas upon the horse, the wind, 
and the water. The groom soon returned, together with the hat 
and an old gentleman, who, coming forward with much elaborate 
expression of deference, informed the Earl that having been angling 
just below the bridge he had fortunately been able to fish his lord~ 
ship’s hat out, just in the nick of time, with his landing-net. He 
added something about the pleasure it gave him to be of service 
in any way to his present lordship, as he had served the former 
earl for many years. Lord de Wyvern, having made his acknow- 
ledgments, requested to be informed of the name of the gentleman 
to whom he was indebted for the recovery of his hat, and having 
received the answer ‘ Mr. Vendor,’ carefully noted the same in his 
tablets with a large gold pencil. The proprietor of that patro- 
nymic thereupon retired, bowing, rubbing his hands, and anticipat- 
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ing a speedy invitation to fish on the Earl’s property. That 
nobleman, proceeding up the High Street, observed upon a slab of 
‘polished stone above a door the following words, ‘G. E. Vendor, 
grazier, and immediately jumped to the conclusion that this must 
be the place of business of the individual who had just assisted him 
at need. Again drawing forth his tablets, he entered the initials 
in front of the name Vendor, together with the street number. 

Shortly after this little adventure his lordship bethought him 
of a plan for promoting his popularity among the denizens of 
Huntsford. This was to give a dinner-party to the humbler 
gentry of the place—those who formed but the outer fringe of 
Society’s skirt, but who nevertheless had votes of their own, and 
could probably command or influence those of others. Having 
drawn up a list of such individuals with the assistance of the 
parson of the parish, he hastened to despatch the invitations, the 
tenor of which was as follows: ‘The Earl and Countess de Wyvern 
request the pleasure of Mr. ’*s company at dinner on ° 
The Earl and Countess hope that Mr. will bring with him 
any two members of his family.’ This latter clause was intended 
to provide for the introduction of wives and sons or daughters to 
the Towers, the Countess languidly declaring that she could not ask 
by name people who had not called upon her, whom she had not 
called on, to whom she had not been introduced, and who had not 
been introduced to her. The Earl was fain to let her have her 
own way, because he knew from experience that he could not help 
doing so ; besides, he cared little for politeness or the lack of it, 
provided there was just enough for practical purposes. One of 
these precious invitations was carefully directed by the Earl him- 
self to Mr. G. E. Vendor, No. — High Street, Huntsford. 

But, alas! the capturer of the Earl’s truant hat, and quondam 
agent to his predecessor, was not the individual thereon designated. 
Quite different, as Artemus Ward says. 

For there happened to be two personages in Huntsford, each 
of whom enjoyed the style and title of Mr. Vendor. From a 
strictly ‘ genteel’ point of view the ex-agent was the greater man ; 
but the trading and well-to-do lower middle classes might have 
pronounced in favour of the grazier. 

Mr. G. E. Vendor was a little, rubicund, bustling man, pos- 
sessed of a skill and energy in business matters which had gra- 
dually raised him from the smock-frock to the warm broadcloth. 
His father had been a labourer in the neighbourhood, and he 
himself was never tired of asserting that he was ‘a plain man, as 
knew summat about fat beasts but nought about pianners.’ He 
had taken to himself a spouse after his own kind ; and yet Fortune 
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had seen fit to bless them, not with a set of hulking sons, but 
with as fair a daughter as could have been found in the county. 
Her slender but rounded form was unmistakable a quarter of a 
mile off ; ‘her eyen were black as sloe,’ and to every imaginable 
charm of face and figure she added a mind exceeding well culti- 
vated, though perhaps a thought too romantic. For her father, 
rough diamond as he was himself, was desirous that his daughter 
should ‘ know as much as great folks’ lasses.’ Gertrude had been 
sent to the best schools, and had visited France, Germany, and 
Italy. She had walked through the picture-galleries of Florence, 
and gazed on the Cathedral of Cologne with something more than 
a tourist’s eye. And yet she was a real English country girl. She 
loved the fresh morning and the lark’s early song, and was never 
so happy as when seated on the green English turf in a golden 
English afternoon, amid her own browsing cows, with Shakespeare 
or Petrarch in her hand. For though Mr. Vendor had a house 
and place of business in Huntsford, his usual abode was at Willow- 
brook, two miles distant. There he inhabited a substantial farm- 
house well embowered in poplars and apple-trees, with a pretty 
garden, all stocks, carnations, and roses, which sloped down to the 
bright stream whence the hamlet took its name. And in the 
sweet summer and autumn afternoons not a few of the young men 
of Huntsford might be seen strolling along a certain footpath 
which meandered over the meadow on the opposite side of the 
brook, within sight of the farmhouse and garden aforesaid. But 
Miss Gertrude heeded them not at all. 

One fine evening about midsummer, as that charming but 
thoughtful damsel was regarding her bookcase meditatively, 
pondering as to whether Moliére or Sheridan should furnish her 
with an hour’s entertainment, her father bounced in with an 
envelope in his hand, on the broken seal of which was conspicuous 
the De Wyvern coronet and crest, a claw gules, with the motto 
‘ Tenere est merere.’ 

‘ Gerty,’ cried he, ‘ what does this here mean? Read this!’ 

‘It appears to be an invitation—though rather an odd one, I 
think—to dine at Wyvern Towers. Why, you are positively going 
to be a member of society, father! Shall you go?’ 

‘S’ciety, girl! I don’t want no s’ciety. Me and your mother 
can s’ciet among ourselves.’ 

‘But you see you can take, if you like, two “members” of 
your family. Would you not like me to have the amusement of 
seeing the great people and the grand place? J should like it of 
all things.’ 

‘So thou shalt, lass; so thou shalt. We'll go, and if they can 
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shew us a gran’ place, we can shew them our Gerty.’ And G. E, 
Vendor retired to impart the news to the ‘ old woman.’ 

Miss Gertrude forgot all about Moliére and Sheridan for that 
evening. It seemed so marvellous that the Earl should ask her 
father to dinner! There must be some mistake—but no, the 
direction ‘Mr. G. E. Vendor,’ &c., precluded, she thought, all 
possibility of that. And what fun it would be to go solemnly in 
to dinner at the Towers and eat off the old silver plate of which 
every one in Huntsford had heard so much! Besides, there were 
really fine pictures to be looked at ; ay, even an original Raffaelle, 
it was said, in the great hall. As for the family, she did not 
trouble herself much about them—they would be rather haughty 
and patronising, perhaps; and she smiled as she thought of the 
incongruity between her own social status and the accomplishments 
of which she was mistress. However, their faces and ways would 
soon fade from her recollection; but the visit to that ancient 
feudal hold would be a joy for ever. She was not ashamed of her 
parents, though sorry perhaps that they were not a little more 
polished. On the whole, indeed, she fancied that the perplexity 
which their words and actions would produce in the De Wyvern 
mind would rather amuse her than otherwise. ‘Those people 
must know what and who we are,’ she said to herself, ‘and it is 
their fault if they place us in a false position.’ 


Carter II. 


Tue evening of the great dinner-party arrived in due course, 
and at the hour appointed Mr. G. E. Vendor, in a new suit of 
black, specially ordered for the occasion, presented himself, together 
with his daughter, at the door of the Towers. Mrs. Vendor could 
by no means be persuaded to venture among the ‘quality,’ so had 
remained at home to do a little extra scolding of the farm-servants, 
The Huntsford fly which carried the grazier and his daughter 
drew up at the aristocratic portal in the slow but not stately 
manner peculiar to such vehicles, and the disembarkation was 
effected with no especial misadventure, unless the treading of the 
father upon the skirt of the daughter, with some detriment to the 

gathers, is to be reckoned as such. The rather haughtily bestowed 
- attentions of the lady’s-maid on duty, with the assistance of two 
pins, soon rectified the damage; and the male and female repre- 
sentatives of the Vendor family were duly announced by the foot- 
man, with a studied disregard of their real names, as ‘ Mister and 
Misses Wantyer!’ As they advanced into the lofty and brilliantly 
lighted drawing-room they presented a strange contrast: Mr. 
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Vendor, his face wreathed in an awkward and painful grin, was 
positively perspiring with uneasiness at finding himself in so novel 
a situation; while Gertrude, half-amused at that very situation, 
half-curious as to its effect on others, looked around with a smile 
that had very little mawvaise honte about it—she knew that her 
own dress and appearance were not deserving of ridicule. 

The Earl observed their entrance with astonishment, as he 
could recall neither the name announced nor the features of the 
worthy grazier; but the agent, to whom he appealed in his per- 
plexity, gave him the required information. A little reflection 
revealed to his lordship the unpleasant fact that he had invited 
the wrong man. His heavy physiognomy clouded over; he hated 
being found capable of making a blunder, though in reality he 
manufactured very little of any other article. However, it was too 
late now: there was Mr. G. E. Vendor, and he could not well be 
turned out again—he must have his dinner. And after all, what 
did it matter? Besides, his good word with his own class might 
be valuable at the election. 

So Lord de Wyvern put a good face on the matter, and marched 
upon the grazier, who had hitherto stood rather uncomfortably in 
a corner, while the eyes of the Huntsford guests were expressing 
the idea ‘ What in the world brings youhere?’ As to his daughter, 
she wastoo much occupied in looking round the room and admiring 
what she could see of the precious and curious objects it contained 
to feel any embarrassment whatever. The Earl welcomed the un- 
welcome guest in the usual manner, uttered a remark or two about 
the price of stock, and then turned to Miss Vendor with a look of 
puzzledom. 

‘Is this young—lady your—daughter, Mr. Vendor ?’ he almost, 
gasped. 

‘Yes, sir—yer lordship, I mean—yes—she’s my lass.’ 

The Earl beckoned to Lady Caroline—for the Countess had 
declined to be present on the festive occasion. ‘ Caroline, this is 
Miss Vendor. I leave it to you to make her feel at home.’ 

Lady Caroline, who indulged in an eyeglass, elevated it to take 
stock of the specimen of Huntsford maidenhood before her. She 
soon let it fall. There was that in the fair brow and dark eye, 
the beautiful form and easy carriage, of Gertrude, which showed 
that she was no ordinary plebeian damsel. Lady Caroline made 
one or two remarks upon the weather, but with a less composed 
manner than that with which Miss Vendor replied. The Earl’s 
daughter felt, she knew not why, somewhat abashed, excused her- 
self, and passed on to other guests. Miss Gertrude, left to her 
own devices, began straightway to turn over a portfolio full of 
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splendid engravings, containing views of the loveliest spots and 
grandest buildings in Europe, mingled with portraits of illustrious 
personages. One of these, from the large bust of Napoleon by 
Canova, riveted her eyes, and she uttered, half unconsciously, the 
famous lines of Manzoni: ‘Ei fu—siccome immobile. . .’ 

‘Good Heavens! Do you read Italian ?’ ejaculated a masculine 
voice as of some one looking over her shoulder. 

She turned round. Lord Skillington confronted her. Their 
eyes met for the first time. 

At this moment dinner was announced, and a scramble ensued 
in order to get to it. Attempts had indeed been made to tell off 
men and women to one another, but the nervousness and little dis- 
agreements of these good people somewhat neutralised the effect of 
the arrangements. Thus Mrs. Quinny, the attorney’s wife, had 
been allotted to Mr. Manciple the valuer; but as they had 
quarrelled over the delicate question of the political creed of Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘oxen and wain-ropes’ could not have hauled them 
together. Religious differences had dug a prodigious gulf between 
Mr. Diaphragm, the local apothecary and active churchwarden, and 
Mrs. Worrit, relict of the late Wesleyan minister of Huntsford, who 
had been invited with a view to the securing of Nonconformist 
votes. Many other couplings of the ox and ass had been, from 
want of sufficient local information, attempted and evaded. Under 
cover of the general post that ensued, Lord Skillington, who had 
been told off to Mrs. Check, wife of the manager of the Midland 
Bank, somehow managed to place himself on the right of Miss 
Gertrude, who had been conducted to the dining-room by some 
tongue-tied male of no particular importance. It is to be feared 
that under these circumstances the young lord was not so attentive 
to his companion on the right as he should have been—a state of 
things which by no means met with her approval. In the midst 
of an animated discussion in which he had engaged the fair Gertrude, 
regarding the truth or falsehood of the legend attached to the grotto 
of Egeria, Mrs. Check struck in— 

‘ Really, Lord Skillington, I'd be greatly obliged if you’d pass 
me the salt—I can’t reach it.’ This request was accompanied by 
some indistinct mutterings about a ‘forward minx.’ This behest 
obeyed, the heir of the De Wyverns turned him again to the sweet 
strife; but before he had uttered a dozen words—‘ And what might 
be the value of these plates, my lord? They’re very nice, though 
indeed Mr. Check does say that we’ve better than them in the 
strong-room at the Bank, belonging to Oh, that horrid footman 
has bumped the vegetable-dish against my head—oh-h !’ 

Lord Skillington had to makemany apologies for the awkward- 
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ness of the delinquent before Mrs. Check was appeased, and, with a 
pious wish that she were comfortably placed within the strong-room 
aforesaid, he was endeavouring once more to pursue the enthralling 
topic, when the offended matron again interposed. 

‘I never could abide them long French names. In my time 
girls learnt to hold their tongues and darn socks. Besides, when 
you go into Parlyment, my lord, you'll want all your breath for 
our affairs, and what use will Egeeryher be to you then ?’ 

This conclusive argument put an effectual stopper on the ob- 
jectionable conversation ; and dinner drifted gradually by in the 
discussion of matters more congenial to Mrs. Check’s taste: that 
is to say, the lady did all the talking, delighted at having secured 
by her resolute conduct a lord fora listener. During the space 
which intervened between the removal of the entrées and the arrival 
of the dessert she treated the said listener, in a confidential whisper, 
to a scandalous chronicle of the sayings and doings of Huntsford 
for the last five-and-twenty years, particularly emphasising those 
portions of her narrative which at all affected any of the company 
there present. She drew attention to the fact that Mr. Flipper, 
the master of the grammar-school, wore a wig, asserting that, though 
well able to wear his own hair, he preferred the wig because he could 
push up all his wrinkles under it and tie them tight at the top of 
his head, thereby imparting quite a youthful appearance to his 
countenance. Mrs. Scaston, too, the land-agent’s wife, ‘actually 
lathered herself’ with rouge, for, on her carriage upsetting, it had 
been remarked the extremity of terror had not caused her to change 
colour in the least—and so on. 

In the meantime Mr. Vendor had got on pretty swimmingly. 
He had been given a very deaf old lady as a dinner-partner, and 
conversation had consequently been well-nigh impossible. This 
circumstance gave him ample opportunity to apply himself to the 
good things around, and he availed himself of it to the fullest 
extent, being not a little inclined by nature to gormandising. 
He grasped the menu-card before him, and determined to eat his 
way through it—a resolution which he carried out with the dogged 
determination of a Briton. What astonished him most during 
this occupation was to discover that some of the dishes which had 
the very hardest names were nevertheless the most familiar to his 
palate. He was of course obliged to moisten his clay as he pro- 
ceeded with his task; and though he would have preferred mild 
ale, he found himself compelled, by its absence, to drink what he 
could get of the various wines handed about. His head, though 
of tolerable English oak, was a little affected by these achieve- 
ments; and towards the close of the entertainment it was with 
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some difficulty that his immediate neighbour, the land-agent, 
could prevent him from requesting ‘ the pleasure of a glass of wine 
with his Royal Ighness,’ meaning thereby the giver of the feast. 
The ladies retired as soon as Lady Caroline had, after several 
attempts, at last caught the one eye of old Mrs. Pellew, whom the 
Earl had taken down to dinner ; for though married to a ci-devant 
upholsterer, she was second-cousin to the Master of the Rolls. 
Arrived in the drawing-room, as many knots of talkers were formed 
as there were small cliques in the lower strata of Huntsford 
‘society.’ To none of these did Miss Vendor belong, and she con- 
gratulated herself upon the circumstance, turning again to the 
books upon the tables. There were then no photographic albums 
to waste time withal, so, having looked through the engravings, she 
took up a volume of Schiller and began to glance through ‘ Don 
Carlos.’ Lady Anastasia approached. 

‘ Ah, you read German, Miss Vendor? Where did you learn 
it?’ 

‘In Germany, Lady Anastasia; I was at school at Dresden for 
two years.’ 

‘Dear me! It is not much use to you, I should think.’ 

*I am fond of reading it, and, as it requires thought and study, 
I think it must be of use.’ 

Lady Anastasia stared, sniffed slightly, and passed on to 
‘ people who knew their position better.’ 

When the gentlemen entered the drawing-room, Lord Skilling- 
ton was not slow in finding his way to Gertrude’s side. ‘What a 
terrible woman that Mrs. Check is!’ he whispered. ‘ But you are 
reading German now—not much in my line. We have lived much 
in Italy, so I am pretty well up in Italian. How uncommon it is 
to find an Englishwoman who knows anything beyond a few phrases 
out of Silvio Pellico’s “ Prisons” !’ , 

The pair then proceeded to compare notes as to their know- 
ledge of ‘the Tuscan’s silver tongue.’ It soon transpired that 
Gertrude had never read Alfieri’s Tragedies. 

‘Ah! you must let me bring you a copy of them, Miss Vendor. 
Do you live in Huntsford ?’ 

‘No, at Willowbrook. Very many thanks, but if you would 
be so good as to send the book to my father’s place of business in 
the town, it would . 

‘Oh! I understand. Very well, I will take care that you get it. 
Lady Caroline here came up. 

‘Miss Vendor, would you be so good as to play or sing some 
thing ? Iam sure you must be an accomplished musician.’ 

‘I have no pretension to be called a musician at all, Lady 
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Caroline ; but I will do what I can,’ and she rose and moved 
towards the piano, followed by Lord Skillington. 

‘ Can you sing an English or Scotch ballad?’ he asked. ‘I am 
so fond of them ; but my sisters will only sing (badly enough, entre 
nous) Italian songs, which are pretty, doubtless, but nothing like 
our own, I think.’ 

Gertrude nodded, and commenced ‘ Jock of Hazeldean,’ which 
was newer in those days than it is now. She sang with all the 
sweetness and expression which its simple beauty and stirring 
words demand ; but it fell flat enough on the ears of most of her 
audience. 

‘Oh! Thank you so much,’ was the general remark, when she 
finished. The young lord said nothing, but murmured to himself 
the concluding words— 


She’s ower the Border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean. 
He sank into a kind of brown study, which the further strains of 
the instrument were unable to break. 

About ten o’clock the guests received, through the medium of 
the agent, a gentle hint to take their leave; and Mr. Vendor, 
having been aroused from a placid slumber in a dark corner, was 
made to comprehend the necessity for retiring. He was got into 
the fly with tolerable ease, though muttering something about 
‘stingy folks not giving a parting glass;’ and Lord Skillington 
shook hands with Gertrude through the window of the vehicle, 
whispering that he would not forget the Alfieri. An hour after- 
wards he sank to sleep, yet repeating to himself, ‘She’s ower the 
Border and awa’.’ 

The next day the heir of Wyvern Towers had to endure some 
malicious jests on the subject of his attention to Miss Gertrude. 
He was asked whether she had revealed to him the secrets of the 
‘trade’ during the very confidential intercourse which had taken 
place; whether he was certain about the colour of her eyes; 
whether he had helped to carry her father to his carriage &c. To 
all this the brother replied good-humouredly, yet not altogether 
lightly. It is said, ‘ La nuit porte conseil.’ Had it done so to 
him? 

Miss Vendor received the promised Tragedies of Alfieri, and a 
note besides, the contents of which she imparted to nobody. Now, 
though the above-mentioned masterpieces are not exactly light 
reading, a week was sufficient for their digestion by the fair and 
diligent student. At least the volume was returned to the sender 
after the lapse of that time. The very next day arrived the love- 
poems of Vittorelli, duly accompanied by a second note, inserted 
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between the leaves, considerably longer than the first; perhaps 
dealing with Italian poetry in general, and giving examples of 
various styles. The perusal of the new volume occupied Miss 
Vendor but five days; and thenceforth the passage to and fro of 
literature between Willowbrook and Wyvern Towers was rapid 
and uninterrupted. Half the library at the Castle must have 
visited the farmhouse during the four months which intervened 
between the night of the dinner-party and the attainment of her 
twenty-first birthday by Miss Vendor. 

That young lady seemed more than ordinarily pensive during 
the week which preceded this event. Her approaching majority 
appeared to appal her with a sense of vague impending responsi- 
bility. For what? Even her father, no very acute observer of 
such matters, noticed her preoccupied manner. ‘ Why, I’m blessed 
if thou an’t afraid of old age, lass,’ was his comment thereon. 

The birthday was marked by no festivities. Mr. Vendor hated 
‘company, and was particularly opposed to anything in the shape 
of what he called ‘dinning and musicking.’ Gertrude employed 
the day principally in preparations for a visit she proposed to 
make to an aunt in the adjoining county. 

Three days after her departure, ostensibly for this purpose, 
Lord de Wyvern was seated in his sanctum sanctorum, after lun- 
cheon, engaged in overhauling the list of his son’s assured or pro- 
bable supporters, when a servant announced that Mr. G. E. Vendor 
was outside, and insisted on seeing his lordship immediately. 
The earl was spared the trouble of deciding whether he would 
see the grazier or not by the precipitate entrance, almost on the 
heels of the footman, of that gentleman, exceedingly red in the 
face from a combination of hurried walking and extreme rage. 

‘Where are they gone?’ he panted. ‘I will know where they 
are |’ 

‘What do you mean, sir?’ said the astonished and indignant 
peer. 

‘I mean—I mean that I want my darter! Where has he took 
her to?’ 

‘Your daughter! What about your daughter ?’ 

‘My darter is gone off with your son—where are they? If 
I can catch him, I'll , 

‘You must be mad or intoxicated, sir! My son is now in 
London.’ 

‘Oh, London, is he? He wasseen three days ago in a po-chay, 
driving t’other way, anyhow; and my darter was along of him!’ 

The Earl sat aghast. Could it be so really? Vague suspicions 
of something not quite right had crossed his mind once or twice. 
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He tried to collect his thoughts, while Mr. Vendor, temporarily 
master of the situation, stormed on. 

There came a ring at the front door ; there was a hurried sound 
of footsteps in the corridor ; a knock, and Lord Skillington, with a 
veiled lady on his arm, entered. 

‘My son!’ exclaimed the Earl. 

‘ My lass!’ screamed the grazier. 

‘Miss Vendor is now Lady Skillington,’ said the young lord. 
‘ We are come to ask your forgiveness.’ 


A few years afterwards, Gertrude, Countess de Wyvern, reigned 
mistress of Wyvern Towers; and a very good mistress she made. 
The Earl’s blunder produced no unpleasant consequences for those 
most nearly affected by it; and his successor was frequently heard 
to hum complacently the lines— 

‘She's ower the Border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o’ Hazeldean,’ 
N. POWLETT. 
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Tue Moreton bank was a joint-stock affair in the North, with 
several branches. Each branch was under a separate manager, 
with high pay, good social position, and liberty to do very much 
as he liked, for the central board of directors had great confidence 
in their men, and everything worked very smoothly and success- 
fully. All the managers were men who had been from boys in the 
bank’s employ, and were very well paid, and thought much of by 
the surrounding gentry. 

Well, business was slack, and I was sitting in my little office 
one October day when my head (and only) clerk showed in a 
visitor. This was Mr. Sherris, a solicitor of good standing in the 
City, much in favour with commercial men. I had had two or 
three things before from him. 

He was a man of few words, and liked men of the same sort. 

‘Stanning,’ said he, ‘ there’s a thing in your line one of my 
country clients has consulted me about. You, I know, can keep 
your tongue between your teeth, or you'd never have had anything 
from me. Well, keep it closer than ever, for no one knows about 
this affair but my client, you, me, and—the thief. The Moreton 
bank is being robbed. How, nobody knows. That’s for you to 
find out. Here’s your note of introduction to Mr. Dale, the 
manager. Go as soon as you can. Do credit to my introduction. 
Good-morning.’ 

Well, I was rather glad of the job, so by six that evening I 
was in the town of Moreton ; a big but dull place, though I should 
say there’s a good deal of cash and property about. 

I saw Mr. Dale as soon asI could. He was a keen sort of man, 
with bright eyes, quick voice, and iron-grey moustache and beard ; 
over fifty. Wife pretty, and very nice-mannered; no children. 
They made me welcome, asked me to take refreshment, and so on. 
Mr. Dale had evidently, like a sensible man, told no one of my 
errand, for, on reading the note from Mr. Sherris, he merely said : 

‘So you want to be recommended some good house property, 
Mr. Stanning, for investment ?’ 

I said yes, of course. He was a wise man. Even your wife 
will talk.to her maid, and in our line perfect secrecy as to what 
our business is, is the first thing to be got, if we mean to make a hit. 

Well, by-and-by Mrs. Dale wished us good-night. She was 
as I say, a very pretty woman, younger than her husband by 
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fifteen years, I should think, and they seemed very fond of each 
other ; but she wasn’t, I should imagine, trusted by him with many 
weighty matters, being rather childish. Yet he wanted some one 
to help him, as I saw when the door closed behind her, and he 
turned to me with his face full of worry and perplexity. 

Briefly sketched, this was what he told me. Robberies of bank 
notes had occurred for some time. None could be traced. Every 
care had been taken, every precaution adhered to. He himself 
counted and locked up all his cash. Yet, and at different hours, 
the notes, with irregular intervals between, disappeared. He had, 
being well-to-do, replaced them for his monthly statements to the 
directors, and being a proud man, and most sensitive to the 
slightest breath tarnishing his or the bank’s credit, he had not 
mentioned to any one—not even wife, nephews, or head-cashier— 
these robberies. There was such a system of personal supervision 
and control on his part in the Moreton branch, that by a little 
extra work, appearing nothing unusual, he was able to keep these 
facts from the knowledge of any one in the bank—except the thief 
or thieves. 

As for the staff, there were his two nephews and five other 
clerks, and an old head-cashier, Mr. Mitley. His nephews were 
cousins, sons of his brother and sister respectively, named Adolphus 
Dale and Hugh Lenton. The clerks were all respectable and 
quiet, specially one Mason, who was considered a most excellent 
young man. 

I immediately resolved in my own mind to keep a special eye 
on this young man, in consequence of his admirable reputation. 
As for the notes, they were taken one at a time, and never a larger 
one than a twenty-five pound one—mostly smaller ones. 

I listened to all Mr. Dale’s statements and theories; not that 
I had much faith in either, but sometimes one may pick up a 
grain of sense from amateurs—besides, as they pay the piper, they 
may, to a certain extent, be allowed to think they call the tune. 
But when he’d done talking, I felt this was a very difficult business. 
However, he made me stay at his house, always as the gentleman 
wanting some houses; and I slept like a top till roused by instinct 
by somebody creeping past my door. Out I crept too, and there 
was Mr. Dale (about 4 a.m.) in a blanket, fancying he heard a 
noise downstairs. Down we went, but found nothing. Of course 
not. 

‘ Now look here, sir, I whispered, ‘if I’m to manage this, let 
me do it, but please don’t put your oar in.’ 

‘I can’t sleep,’ he said, ‘I get up at all hours; and then in the 
morning hours I’m in so heavy a sleep that I’m always late.’ 
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I went back to bed somewhat disgusted, for it was a sharp 
October night, and I was tired out with my long journey. But 
his words put an idea into my head, and I remembered something 
I once read about. However, for the present I will put this aside. 

The next day he took me after breakfast into the glass- 
panelled room where he sat, and through a little peep-hole I 
scraped in the ground glass I reconnoitred the bank staff. 
There they were, all scratching away with industrious pens, and 
shovelling out money to the customers, of whom, being market~- 
day, there were many. 

Now I don’t know why, but I didn’t seem inclined to notice 
any one in particular but Mr. Lenton (Mr. Dale’s sister’s son) and 
Mr. Mason, the clerk who bore so admirable a character. They 
sat side by side in the bank, and were evidently on very friendly 
terms. 

Lenton was a handsome young fellow, with what you call a 
‘dashing’ look about him; the clerk was just the contrary, being 
very quiet and demure—a thoughtful young chap, too thoughtful, 
I fancied, if he had only the ordinary bank business on his mind. 

As I sat looking out, the old cashier, Mr. Mitley, came in 
looking perplexed. Seeing me he hesitated. Mr. Dale told him 
I was a friend, and he might speak before me. 

‘Well, sir, said the old man, handing the manager a sheet of 
paper, ‘this note account is wrong. There is a twenty-five pound 
note less than there ought to be.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ said Mr. Dale peremptorily; then, noticing the 
hurt look of the old cashier, he said carelessly, ‘I beg your par- 
don, Mitley ; so there is. Oh! I remember I paid one away on my 
private account. Debit my account with it.’ 

The old man withdrew, satisfied. Then Mr. Dale, with an 
angry look, turned to me. 

‘Another one missing since yesterday, Stanning, even since 
you’ve been here. They were all right, as Mitley says, last night.’ 

I said nothing but thought much; but I wasn’t going to 
commit myself. 

When the bank closed (by the way, besides Mr. and Mrs. Dale, 
their three female servants, a boot-boy, and the two nephews were 
the persons who slept in the house, while the keys were in Mr. 
Dale’s room, though that didn’t prove much, for sometimes notes 
‘went’ in the daytime) I took a stroll, ostensibly to look at 
houses for sale; really to follow Messrs. Lenton and Mason, who 
went off for a walk together. I followed them along a dreary 
country road, with about the worst flints that ever cut their London 
boots, till they came some two miles out of the town to a public- 
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house, the Blue Lion. It was an ordinary place enough, and the 
landlord a stupid sort of fellow, but he had some good beer, which is 
a favourite ‘vanity’ of mine. So I lit my briar-root, drank my 
beer, and studied the prospect while trying to hear what I could 
of Lenton and Mason’s conversation, who were quietly drinking a 
glass of ale each, in a very harmless way, in the window. Of 
course neither of them had caught sight of me in the bank, and 
as for strangers, they were always plentiful in Moreton. 

Detectives are said, by people who write about them, to fit facts 
to their own theories. Perhaps they do, sometimes. Anyhow, I 
did on this occasion, when I found the object of my two 
gentlemen’s visit to the Blue Lion was to see a well-known 
sporting paper, which, with so strict a view as was taken in More- 
ton of banking people, they couldn’t have gone to a town public- 
house to see, or bought or borrowed without the chance of a 
row; for Moreton is a place, big as it is, where everybody knows 
everybody else. 

The two pored over this paper as if they had something ‘ big’ 
on the next big race, and I began to think I could guess where 
the notes went. Not that I indorse the humbug talked about 
betting whenever a young fellow comes to grief. There are many 
things quite as likely to be the causes of it; but in this particular 
instance I thought it more than probable I had got something 
like a clue to the puzzle. 

After a time the young men retired, having had a long and 
subdued conversation, and I was left to digest what I had heard— 
not much, certainly, but something. 

I said nothing to Mr. Dale, stayed on in my capacity of in- 
vestor who couldn’t find any investments to suit him, and kept my 
eyes open. Several days passed, and no more notes were missed. 
Mr. Dale got rather more tranquillised, and Mrs. Dale ventured 
to play her piano to him in the evening, which for some time he 
had been too irritable to listen to, much to her surprise, as neither 
she nor any one else had been told of the missing notes, and he 
was generally very good-tempered with her, though short-tempered 
with most people. 

But one day a discovery was made, not through me, though for 
my credit’s sake I had spoken my suspicions of the party con- 
cerned to Mr. Dale—namely, young Mason. I told himI fancied 
he was in some way connected with sporting matters, and got for 
my pains an incredulous laugh, and a hasty remark about detectives’ 
acuteness. This nettled me, so I just told him about the scene in 
the Blue Lion. 

He was enraged, then, I could see, both with me and the two 
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young fellows; but just as he was going to say something about 
it in came old Mitley, as usual, with a bundle of notes that day 
cashed or paid in. Mr. Dale ran his eye carelessly over them— 
paused—stared—consulted his pocket-book, and then said, with 
an affectation of indifference :— 

‘Where did this five-pound note come from, Mitley? It’s very 
greasy.” 

‘Mr. Mason asked me to change it, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Mason! Very good, you can go.’ 

The door closed, and the manager turned to me, his face a 
mixture of regret and anger. ‘I owe you an apology, Stanning, 
for laughing at you about Mason. I am most grieved, but this is 
one of the stolen notes. Still, that doesn’t prove his guilt, and 
his changing it here looks like innocence.’ 

‘Or like cleverness, sir, in playing a bold game to disarm 
suspicion.’ 

‘Well, I'll call him in. Step into that cupboard, you can see 
and hear without his knowing it.’ 

In came Mr. Mason, quiet as ever. He stood waiting for Mr. 
Dale to. speak, with an unruffled air of indifference. He was a 
cool hand. 

The manager came to the point at once. ‘ How did this note 
come into your possession, Mr. Mason ?’ he said, showing it. ‘I 
have a particular reason for asking.’ 

The young chap flushed crimson, and Mr. Dale looked sternly 
at him. I in the cupboard thought, ‘ Another point to you, Jim 
Stanning.’ 

‘It is a matter of my own, sir—a private matter—nothing to 
do with the bank,’ he said, after a pause. 

‘It has everything to do with the bank, Mr. Mason. This note 
is a stolen one.’ 

Young Mason started as if shot, then looked at the manager 
with the finest imitation of injured innocence I ever saw. 

‘I know nothing of that, sir. But I would rather not explain 
how I got it.’ 

‘Perhaps not. But you had better, and when my nephew 
returns’ (he was out driving Mrs. Dale in her pony carriage) ‘I 
shall ask him for an explanation of how he and you, my clerks, 
come to be at a pot-house studying a sporting paper.’ (Here the 
young chap looked—if you will excuse my little joke—quite chap- 
fallen, as I’ve heard Hamlet say.) ‘ However, I’ve known you and 
your parents so long,’ the manager went on in a kinder tone, ‘ that 
if you'll only admit you’ve been betting like a couple of young 
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fools, I will see what can be done, though I am very wrong in 
doing so, to hush the thing up.’ 

The young man thereupon vowed and protested that he and 
Mr. Lenton never betted, and that as for the note, he had it paid 
him by Mr. Phillips, the grocer. 

‘Then he must know something about it. And why was it 
paid you?’ said Mr. Dale. 

Here Mason looked very red again, and stammered out that it 
was for a prize bull-terrier pup. Being urged by Mr. Dale to 
explain further, he confessed that he and young Lenton had a 
joint stock of bull-terriers, which they bred and showed. Hence 
their study of the sporting paper. Mr. Dale seemed somewhat to 
believe this story (though even breeding bull-terriers scandalised 
his non-sporting heart), but I didn’t, and thought what a muff he 
must be to swallow such rubbish. 

However, he gravely enjoined secrecy on Mason, dismissed him, 
and then went with me to see Mr. Phillips, who was a sporting 
grocer of very free and easy manners, and not a customer of Mr. 
Dale’s establishment. 

Mr. Dale was too official, and the grocer turned rusty. So I 
tipped him the wink to go, and, remaining alone, got him to accom- 
pany me to his favourite house of call, where we had Irish cold 
together (I was supposed on this occasion to be the former owner 
of the note), and he became very talkative, though expressing his 
dislike of that ‘stuck-up manager’ in a manner not uncommon 
among gentlemen who want doubtful bills discounted. 

He confirmed Mason’s story completely. As for the note, he 
believed he took it of a bookmaker named Flash Dick, at 
Doncaster, on the previous ‘ Leger day ’—a tall, black-eyed man 
with splendid teeth. 

I felt puzzled again. Certainly betting and the note had had 
some connection, but not according tomy theory. So home I went, 
told Mr. Dale what I heard, and found him evidently very doubt- 
ful of my prospects of doing him any good. He seemed thoroughly 
worried, said he should not speak to his nephew that night, but 
should take some chloral and go to bed early, and so he did. 

Now I had had a curious fancy or recollection of something 
read formerly, that occurred to me when, as I said just now, I found 
him prowling about the house at small hours, and that was of a 
man robbing himself when walking in his sleep. This might be 
so here, or, which was far more likely, Mr. Lenton (whom I still 
suspected) might, having seen his uncle take his sleeping draught, 
think it a fine chance to do a little wide-awake walking on his own 
account. 
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Anyhow, I resolved after the house was quiet to watch. I was 
piqued, I confess. 

Well, I hid myself in the cupboard which commanded a view 
of the safe, and wretchedly cold it was, besides a most cramped 
position to stand in. I got sleepy and disgusted, when a noise 
caught my ear, very slight, but enough. There was somebody 
about. I was alert—all eyes and ears ina minute. Now, at all 
events, I should discover something. And then a faint light 
gleamed through the door opening into the bank, and came round 
the corner towards the glass room, and the figure carrying it was 
Mr. Dale. Yes, I could swear to his blue dressing-gown anywhere, 
for he would sometimes smoke in it, and—but—why was it pulled 
over his head ? 

And here, as the figure stooped before the safe, the dressing- 
gown was thrown back from the head, and showed a mass of flowing 
brown hair and a pale beautiful face, the eyes full of terror—the 
face of Mrs. Dale! 

I saw her from her shapely head to the bare white feet that 
peeped under the blue edge of the dressing-gown. Like a flash 
it passed through my mind! How clever it was to wear her husband’s 
dressing-gown, knowing how he sometimes prowled about. Of 
course she took the nights when he slept tired out; and of course 
she had his keys at her command. But who would have thought 
it? 

She stooped, opened the safe, took out some notes, selected 
one, relocked the safe, and gave a long shivering look round. 
Meanwhile, for duty’s duty, I blew her light out and snatched the 
note from her hand. She gave a scream that I shall never 
forget, and fainted. I was sorry as I ran up to her husband’s room, 
but if I hadn’t called his own eyes as evidence he’d never have 
believed me. I roused him, showed him the note, told him the 
thief was in the bank parlour, and begged him to come down. 
He threw his clothes on, glanced at his wife’s empty place, then, 
with a look of such agony as touched even my tough heart, he ran 
downstairs. 

She was lying there, the keys clenched in her hand. He 
frantically kissed her, dashed water in her face, and revived her. 
Then the kneeling, shivering, sobbing, miserable woman told all. 
She had robbed the safe, and no one else knew of it. The notes 
were sent to her only brother—a thorough scamp—supposed to be 
dead, recently turned up, but idolised by his sister, and a mere 
gambler—in fact, the very Flash Dick Mr. Phillips knew. 

I left husband and wife together. The next morning poor 
Mr. Dale made the fullest apology to his nephew and Mason, and 
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resigned his appointment. No one knew the secret but myself, 
and I didn’t need his entreaties, when he gave me my handsome 
fee, to respect it. And he and she sailed for Australia, for his 
private means were good. Whether she was a good wife to him 
afterwards I don’t know—anyhow, she ought to have been. 


F. G. WALTERS. 
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Chat Other Person. 


Cuyarten XXV, 
‘WHOSE WORDS ARE YOU QUOTING ?? 


‘She, like a moon in wane, ? 
Faded before him, cowered ; nor could restrain 
Her fearful sobs, self-folding like a flower 
That sinks into itself at evening hour. —Keats, 


Arter a while it occurred to Zeph that her husband was dull— 
that he was bored by the want of some interest beyond that of the 
daily routine of gaiety and the petty amount of business that falls 
to the lot of a man who has what is called nothing to do. But 
ought he not to have something to do? He was almost the only 
man she knew who was not living in a whirl of occupation from 
which it seemed almost impossible to rescue five minutes except 
at stated times. ‘Godfrey,’ she said one morning, ‘ I wonder why 
you don’t go into Parliament. Wouldn’t you like to do so ?’ 

‘Of course I should. There is nothing I should like better.’ 

‘Then why not do it?’ inquired Zeph. 

‘Dear Zeph, you surely know why I cannot. You know how 
strangely I am situated. I can only go as a peer, and of course I 
won’t do that.’ 

Zeph sighed, and said, ‘What a pity! It is a life that would 
suit you exactly! How vexing to have to give it up.’ 

‘It is no use thinking about it, saidhe. ‘It cannot be helped.’ 

‘I suppose not,’ said Zeph; ‘you seem to be always giving 
up things! But you have many resources; if you had not, I 
should pity you for having to spend so much time with me. Iam 
a very poor companion for a man like you.’ 

That, of course, he would not allow her to say. Then she asked 
him what he had done in the mornings before she came. 

‘IT used to try to do some water-colour work,’ said he, with a 
backward glance of memory at those happy mornings with Hester. 

‘Then why cannot you do that now? I wish I could. Iam 
so fond of water-colours. I do wish you would let me see some of 
yours.’ 

With a curious sense of disinterring a portion of life that had 
long been dead and buried, he brought a folio and put it on a 
chair before her. She slowly turned over the sketches, making 
much havoc of the pronunciation of certain names of foreign 
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places. He, too, looked over her shoulder at them for some time, 
but the sight became painful to him, for he had never forgiven 
himself for his ill-treatment of poor Hester. 

‘Don’t turn away from them, dear,’ said Zeph, ‘I do so want 
you to tell me the names of the places. You need not pretend to 
be ashamed of the pictures, for they are very good.’ 

He came back to the folio, but his thoughts were with the girl 
whom he had brought away from the mountains to make miserable. 
Was she now supporting herself by painting? She had gratefully, 
but absolutely, refused to accept a penny from him, when he had, 
through Mr. Blackmore and Dr. Simonds, offered her a liberal 
income. Her refusal had added a deeper regret to his memory of 
her, for at least it would have been a comfort to him to know that 
she was well off. The sketches he was now turning over for Zeph 
reminded him of so many circumstances which had taken place 
while they were being painted—so many acts of loving kindness 
and unselfish devotion, that he soon ceased to be aware of what he 
was supposed to be doing, and forgot to turn toa new sketch. He 
hoped that Hester was selling her drawings and feeling no touch 
of poverty. The idea that such a thing was possible was exceedingly 
bitter to him. He had more than once looked in at Winthrop’s 
and at other dealers’ exhibitions, but had never seen a drawing by 
Miss Langdale. Where could she have found a shelter? He did 
not know how long this fit of abstraction had lasted. Zeph was 
wondering what could have caused it. She had for some time 
been glancing furtively at him, and she could not fail to see that 
his eyes were dull, troubled, and full of regret, and his mind evi- 
dently full of sadness. She had heard him sigh more than once, 
and had no difficulty in arriving at the conclusion that the sight 
of these sketches stirred up recollections and emotions that were 
painful. What right had they to be so painful ? was her indignant 
thought. Shame she expected him to feel, but not regret. 

‘Godfrey,’ she said with some resentment, ‘you don’t like 
looking at these old things!’ 

‘No,’ he replied, rousing himself with an effort, ‘I don’t think 
I do.’ 

‘Tell me why,’ said she. 

She looked in his face as she spoke—he in hers. The eyes of 
both fell almost instantly—neither of them could sustain the gaze 
of the other. The eyes of each would reveal to the other thoughts 
and feelings that were to be concealed. Zeph’s betrayed a knowledge 
of something that made her angry and unhappy—his, a deep and 
abiding regret. He tried to answer her question lightly, and said, 

‘They all look so awfully bad when I see them again!’ 
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‘Oh no, Godfrey, don’t say that—you can’t mean it.’ 

‘I do; and besides, no one ever does like to see things done 

long ago—there is always something melancholy about it.’ 

‘But why?’ persisted Zeph. 

‘Oh, circumstances have changed ; people have changed; you 
yourself have changed—everything is different.’ 

‘But if everything is better?’ 

‘Everything is not always better; it is sometimes quite the 
other way.’ 

He had not said this with any personal meaning, but was only 
speaking generally. She chose to take it as expressing his sense 
of her own inferiority to that other person, and was deeply hurt 
and offended. 

‘Don’t let us think of looking at them,’ said she, in a voice 
that sounded somewhat angry, but showed a very small part of the 
vexation she felt. 

‘ Oh, why not go on?’ he exclaimed, determined to conquer his 
feelings. And he had his way, and persisted in showing the 
sketches to the end. They were principally of foreign places, and 
Zeph recognised many as towns which Godfrey had found reasons 
for not visiting when they were abroad together, though she had 
wished to see them. Now she began to think she knew the reason 
why he avoided them, and was almost as absent as her husband bad 
been a while before. She was brooding over what she was pleased 
to call her wrongs. That person who had been with him when he 
made those sketches still occupied his thoughts—recollections of 
her were intimately associated with them. No doubt she had been 
able to sketch, too. They had spent happy quiet days beneath the 
walls of old grey towns and towers set up on high on rocks and 
mountain sides—they had wandered here and there. She had been 
able to share his work and his pleasure, and to speak French and 
perhaps German and Italian, and to read all the learned books 
upstairs, and to talk to him in an educated way, which amused 
and interested him, while she, his wife, was dull and ignorant, and 
could do nothing but bore him, and say things that made him 
ashamed of her. 

‘What is the matter, Zeph?’ said Daylesford in his turn. 
‘How very silent you have suddenly become !’ 

‘I am thinking,’ she replied in a voice that was not very 
sweet. 

‘Of what?’ he inquired. But she would vouchsafe no expla- 
nation. She pretended not to hear, but to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of the castle of Bracciano. It was the last sketch in the 
folio—the last Daylesford had ever touched. Well he remembered 
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doing it, and as he looked at it now he felt the sharp sting of 
conscience. 

‘You did not make any sketches when you were abroad with 
me!’ said Zeph, more sadly than reproachfully. 

Her words startled him, and for an instant he looked almost 
suspiciously in her face, for her words had seemed to betoken a 
contrast between what he had done when abroad with her and what 
he had done when with some one else. She preserved an equable 
demeanour ; there was nothing to be learned by looking at her. 
He made up his mind that there was nothing to learn, and that 
she was only expressing a regret. 

‘Next time we go I will. I wish you sketched too; take some 
lessons, and then you will soon be able.’ 

‘ You will never succeed in making me clever,’ said she bitterly. 
She was very jealous of what that other had been able to do. 

‘Nonsense, Zeph ; don’t be so unreasonably humble. You have 
done wonders with your French and music.’ 

She shook her head. He took her hand to draw her nearer to 
him, but had for the moment to content himself with kissing the tips 
of her fingers, for she had espied something behind the Bracciano 
which interested her. He saw what it was with a pang, and wished 
he had remembered that it was there and could have kept it out 
of her sight. It was a small flat parcel addressed to Daylesford in 
a handwriting that was very pretty and a woman’s, and Zeph was 
almost certain that she had seen it before on a letter that came 
when she was at the Castle. 

‘Whose writing is that, Godfrey?’ she asked quickly. 

‘I am not sure I know,’ said he, suddenly feeling himself at 
the end of his resources so far as truth was concerned. ‘ Open the 
parcel, and then perhaps I shall be able to tell you.’ 

It was the parcel containing the two sketches of Berkhampstead, 
which Hester had made it a matter of sentiment to do for his 
brother Marmaduke. Daylesford had thrust them into that folio 
when he found them on his return from Santa Eulalia, and had 
never either seen or thought of them since. 

Zeph unfolded the paper, saw the drawings, and straightway 
administered a blow to her husband’s vanity—a blow to which he 
was by no means insensible. 

‘ Oh, you have done some of the Castle after all!’ said she. ‘I 
was wondering why I saw none. These two sketches are a thousand 
times better done than any of the others. No one would believe 
that they were by the same person, they are so good.’ 

‘ They are not by the same person,’ replied Daylesford, recover- 
ing himself as best he might. ‘They are by a professional—at 
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least I expect she is quite professional by this time. You must 
have seen some of her things at Winthrop’s. She sometimes 
exhibits there.’ 

‘What is her name?’ said Zeph, faint with anxiety, and yet 
all but certain that, when he answered her question, she would be 
in possession of that dreaded name. 

‘ Her name is Langdale—Hester Langdale. She is quite young 
as an artist, but her things are very good.’ 

‘Very!’ said Zeph, drawing a long breath, for the tension 
was very great. ‘And you got these of her ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, wishing she would not involve him in such a 
web of untruth by her repeated questions, and yet not feeling able 
to tell her how and why the drawings had really been done. 

‘And you sent her to Berkhampstead to make them ?’ pursued 
Zeph. 

* No—Yes—I can’t tell you how they were done. I did not 
send her, but she may have gone; not that I ever heard of her 
having done so. It was arranged that they were to be painted, 
and the rest, of course, was her affair.’ 

‘But she could not do them without seeing the place, could 
she?’ 

‘I could not ; but perhaps she could. She may have been to 
Berkhampstead, but you had more opportunity than I had of 
knowing whether she was there or not, for you were there when 
they were painted, and I was at Santa Eulalia.’ 

‘I never saw any one sketching there,’ said Zeph, beginning to 
have a faint hope that she had been distressing herself and tor- 
menting her husband about nothing. Then a new fancy seized her, 
and she said, ‘I wish you would give me those drawings, Godfrey. 
I do like them so much.’ 

‘I cannot do that,’ he answered, ‘ for they are my brother’s.’ 

Daylesford’s brother was a very obnoxious person to Daylesford’s 
wife. He was made of too much importance. Nothing of any 
consequence could ever be done without reference to what he would 
be likely to feel on the subject, and whether it would in any way, 
however small, be prejudicial to his interests. Zeph was tired of 
both his feelings and his interests. 

‘Everything is your brother’s!’ she exclaimed pettishly; ‘ at 
least everything that I ever happen to want ;’ and having said that, 
she let her pretty head droop lower and lower, and sat looking ill- 
treated and disconsolate. 

Daylesford was miserable at once and penitent, and yet he 
could not bring himself to disregard Hester’s wish that his brother 
should have those drawings. ‘They are my brother’s, he repeated, 
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‘so I cannot give them away, but if you would like some drawings 
of the place, you shall have the best that can be made. I will give 
a commission to the best artist I know.’ 

‘No, thank you, ’ said Zeph rather coldly ; ‘I like these, but if I 
cannot have them, never mind. I don’t want to take your brother’s 
things, of course.’ 

Daylesford looked perplexed ; he was tempted to give them to 
her, but it did seem so treacherous to give Hester’s drawings to 
Zeph. Zeph affected to forget her wish, and turned back to 
Bracciano. Then she said, ‘It is a very long time since we have 
been at Berkhampstead ; I suppose we shall go there soon?’ 

‘I have been a great deal more there since I knew you than I 
ever was before,’ said Daylesford. 

‘It is a pity to go so seldom,’ said Zeph. ‘There are few 
places so delightful.’ 

‘Very few; but I want to have it well understood that it is not 
my place. If I were always there, and Marmaduke always out of 
the way, people would only associate me with it, and at last they 
would think it was mine.’ 

‘I sometimes wish it was,’ said Zeph, who was out of temper, 
and could not hide her feelings. ‘As it is, no one gets any good 
of it.’ 

Daylesford looked at his sweet young wife in some dismay. 
She had said nothing yet that he could positively object to, 
but he began to be half afraid that certain thoughts might be 
lurking behind her words which, if expressed, would for ever rob her 
of much of his love and respect. 

‘I suppose we shall go there in a week or two, as a matter of 
course?’ said Zeph after a brief silence. 

‘I never go there as a matter of course,’ said he. 

‘Why not? One feels somebody there—all is so old and 
grand.’ 

‘Zeph! Zeph!’ said he, remonstrating with her as he would 
have done with a child. 

‘Why do you say “ Zeph, Zeph?” she exclaimed quickly. ‘Those 
are quite natural feelings. If one has ancestors one ought to enjoy 
having them; and if one has a splendid old place, one ought to 
live init. Imade sure that we should go there for part of August 
and September, and I have almost promised Lady Lucy that she 
and her husband and all of them shall come while we are there. 
Don’t look vexed, Godfrey, I could not help it; she all but in- 
vited herself. You may be quite sure that I did not want to have 
her there with us. She is about as tiresome as a woman can be, 
and those daughters of hers are, if anything, worse.’ 
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‘They are all appallingly dull. I would not have them there 
for the world if the place really was mine, so why should I have 
them when it is not ?’ 

‘But, Godfrey, what could I do when she was so persistent ? 
She forced me to invite her. She would have forced you to do 
it. She won’t be much trouble, she says; she and I will drive 
about slowly and rest ourselves after the fatigues of the season.’ 

‘I am afraid she will have to get her rest elsewhere,’ remarked 
Daylesford ominously. 

‘But you do go there to shoot sometimes, I know you do,’ said 
Zeph. 

‘Of course I do, but I never ask a party. I sometimes go for 
a day or two with a few bachelor friends, but I never entertain 
there, andI never will. If we were to go there with an establish- 
ment, we should have to entertain the county, and we should at 
once assume a position to which we have no right.’ 

‘No one says that we have noright to it but you,’ replied Zeph, 
‘and it would be very much nicer for us if we had it. We should 
be much more thought of and of much more importance, and I 
really cannot see why we should not. It is not as if your abstain- 
ing did your brother Marmaduke any good.’ 

Zeph had said this without observing that her husband was 
letting her say what she liked in perfect silence, but that his 
colour was rising more and more and his hands moving nervously. 
‘Every one says that,’ she added, as a strong reinforcement of what 
she had said before. 

‘Who says that ?’ said Daylesford, with growing anger. 

‘Oh,every one. Lady Lucy says so for one, and other friends 
whom I meet in society have often either said or hinted as much 
tome. They all say that your refusal to take the title and estates 
is Quixotic, simply Quixotic, and that it does Marmaduke no good. 
You don’t take them and he cannot, and the result is that neither 
of you have them.’ 

‘And you, Zeph—would you like me to take them?’ he 
asked very calmly, and yet something in his voice awed her. 

‘I? Well, yes, I should, but not if it would give you much pain 
to do it. Certainly not if it did that; but if not, of course I 
should. It would be much pleasanter for us to move in society 
on a more assured footing.’ 

‘Those are not your own words, Zeph,’ exclaimed Daylesford. 
‘ Whose words are you quoting ?’ 

‘Lady Lucy’s. She thinks it is ridiculous self-sacrifice. It is 
good and kind of you, no doubt, she says, but it is a mere waste of 
goodness and kindness.’ 
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‘ And what other persons say the same thing ?’ asked Daylesford 
eagerly. 

‘ Agnes sometimes, and others too.’ 

‘ Well, they may say it—one and all of them may say it, and I 
do not regard their words. There is one thing of which I am quite 
certain, and that is, that your father would never say such a thing! 
He is a high-minded and honourable gentleman, and he would 
utterly despise me if, to please any petty vanity or ambition, I 
could avail myself of the accident which deprived us of the oppor- 
tunity of producing my mother’s certificate of marriage, and took 
the title and estates, when taking them involves the admission of 
what I know to be utterly false—that my own mother was a woman 
of light character.’ 

He had risen to his feet, and was standing looking down on her 
with bright angry eyes and flushed cheeks. His words came thick 
and fast, and were spoken under the influence of passionately strong 
feeling—they seemed to come from the depths of his heart. Never 
had Zeph seen him look like that before—never had she heard 
him speak in that angry and excited manner. She dared not 
meet his eyes—she felt that he was looking down on her, and re- 
garding her as a mean and contemptible creature whose ideas were 
so base that they could only be heard with loathing. She cowered 
beneath his gaze, felt the justice of his contempt, wondered at her 
own unparalleled baseness, and had never admired him so much. 
She could not speak; once she tried to do so, but her voice failed 
her. She had never felt so abject in her life. He was standing 
there full of generous emotion, in which it was only too evident that 
he knew she could take no part. He had not said one word of 
direct reproach to her, and yet his contempt was stabbing her like 
a knife. He was speaking again. 

‘Never let me hear you hint at such a thing again! Never 
invite people to Berkhampstead, and if no feeling on your own part 
prompts you to such a course, I entreat you, as my wife, to refuse to 
listen to all such persons as are mean enough to recommend what 
is so base. If you have committed yourself to Lady Lucy, I will 
take a country house, and you can invite her and her family to stay 
with you, but Berkhampstead is my brother’s, and always will be 
so long as I believe in my mother’s truth and purity ;’ and having 
said that, he hastily quitted the room. 

He was gone. He had left her without saying another word. 
She had not expected him to go so abruptly. She had known that 
he was almost irretrievably shocked by this revelation of her charac- 
ter, but she had hoped that, when his anger was somewhat spent, 
he would say some word to show that contempt and indignation 
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had not driven out every other feeling, and that, deeply wounded 
though it was, his love for her was not dead. But he had left her 
without a word—he had even said something which might prove 
that he never intended to see her again: * You can invite Lady 
Lucy to stay with you,’ as if he himself would not be there. Perhaps 
she would never see him more. Perhaps he would at once go to 
the brother whom he loved above all created beings, and leave her 
to wear out the rest of her life as best she might. 

He was still in the house she believed, but she dared not follow 
him to entreat his forgiveness. What, indeed, would it avail her to 
do so? He would, no doubt, forgive her, but he could not promise 
to feel for her as he had done before. She had not quite recognised 
how much her words must convey to him until she had heard his 
answer. How nobly he had answered her !—how true was all that 
he had said! She had never felt so utterly abased before. What 
fellowship could there henceforth be between them? Presently 
she heard the house-door shut ; he was gone. 


Cuarter XXVI. 


‘BUT YOU SEEM TO HAVE BEEN ENJOYING A MYSTERY TOO!’ 


‘ Whatever be my lady’s present, past, - 
Or future, this is certain of my soul— 
I love her!’ R. Browning. 


ZepuH felt that she must do something. She could not sit 
there hour after hour, until he came home, and then not know 
whether she dared to creep into his presence or not. Perhaps he 
did not even intend to come home. She rose drearily to her feet, 
went to her room, and slowly dressed to go out. She would go 
to her father’s house, and if her husband wanted her to return he 
would come in search of her. 

‘Has your master left any message for me?’ she inquired of 
the footman. 

‘Not any, ma’am; he only said that he should not be in either 
to luncheon or dinner.’ 

‘Then I shall not, either,” said she. ‘Tell him, when he 
returns, that I have gone to my father’s, and that I shall wait 
there until he comes for me.’ 

She left the house at once and walked quickly to Lorne Gar- 
dens. Her father and mother were now at home again, and she 
had already seen them several times. She longed to do so again. 
Some one was still left in the world to love her so long as those 
dear ones lived. She climbed up the steep flight of steps at 
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the base of which she had parted from John, but her mind was s0 
full of what had just occurred that for once she did so without 
remembering that scene and thinking of him. She was soon 
admitted, and at once knocked at the study-door. To a married 
daughter much is permitted. 

‘ Are you very busy, father?’ she asked. 

‘I am always busy, dear,’ he replied, ‘and more so than usual 
now, for my other work has accumulated while I was at your 
husband’s place in the country.’ 

‘Don’t call it his place,’ exclaimed Zeph hastily. ‘It isnot his 
—it is Marmaduke’s. I thought you knew.’ 

‘Yes, dear, I know; it was only my way of speaking. It is 
his brother’s, I know. I wish I had succeeded in finding those 
papers your dear good husband is so anxious about. I hoped till 
the last, but found nothing.’ 

‘ Ah, how I wish you had!’ said Zeph fervently ; and then she 
wondered if, supposing she herself were ever the means of finding 
them, he would then forgive her. 

‘I begin to be afraid that nothing is found because there is 
nothing to find,’ said Mrs. Treherne. 

Mr. Treherne’s mild blue eyes turned on his wife in something 
very like anger. ‘My dear,’ said he solemnly, ‘I sincerely hope 
you do not know what your words imply. That is not a speech a 
woman should be ready to make.’ 

What would he think and say if he knew what words his 
daughter had that day permitted herself to use? And to Godfrey 
too! She would have no defender in her father. Her husband 
was right on that point. 

The two recluses had welcomed Zeph when she first went into 
the room to see them, but now, after these few minutes’ conversa- 
tion, they relapsed into an attitude of wanting to get on with their 
work. Zeph was very dear to her father, but she could throw 
no light on medizval history: her manners were charming, but 
all his interest was in those of a bygone age, and he had a MS. 
lying on the table before him, seen as yet by few, which would 
teach him much that he was longing to know. He did not want 
her to go quite away; he would have liked her to sit down and 
take a pen in her hand, to be ready to write notes if such were 
wanted, and thus let him continue to have the pleasure of 
feeling that she was near him, but her poor mind was in such a 
disturbed state that she could not trust herself to do anything that 
involved sitting quiet, so she went upstairs to her sister Agnes, 
who was still the only one at home. 

Agnes was writing a long letter to Polly. ‘Don’t let me stop 
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you,’ said Zeph ; ‘I will wait—indeed I am going to stay till quite 
late,’ and fervently she hoped that that would be all. 

‘Oh, then I will just finish it,’ replied Agnes; ‘I should like 
to get it off. She writes so seldom that I don’t want to leave her 
the excuse of saying that it is because I do the same. Zeph, do 
you think that there is any reason for her writing so seldom ?’ 

‘I suppose she has nothing to tell us.’ 

‘Or else so much that she does not know where to begin. 
That’s my idea of it. By-the-bye,I met Dr. Simonds this morn- 
ing, and he said that he and his wife were both wondering what 
could make John stay at Alnminster after the school had broken 
up. All schoolmasters go away then, he says.’ 

‘Then John might as well go too. Why doesn’t he ?’ said Zeph 
carelessly. 

‘I don’t know; that is one of the things that I can’t help 
wondering about.’ 

‘Well, get on with your letter,’ said Zeph impatiently ; and 
Agnes began to wish that she had held her tongue. 

‘May I go and look at my own poor little old bedroom while 
you are writing?’ said Zeph after a silence. ‘I should so like 
to see it.’ 

So she went upstairs, marvelling, as she always did marvel 
now, at the incredible smallness of everything. Her room was 
unchanged. Every object was familiar, and had once been dear to 
her. Each represented a sacrifice of some kind which she had been 
obliged to make before she could afford to buy it, and yet there 
was not one thing in the whole room which she had thought 
worth carrying away with her when she married. Before she 
knew what she was doing, she had seated herself once more on 
the old black box on which she had done so much hard thinking in 
the days when she had been so often unhappy. She did some hard 
thinking now. How should she bear it if she had to return to he 
father’s house, and occupy this little hole of a room, and live the 
joy-forsaken life of other days? The chances were that she would 
have to do it. How should she break this disgraceful fact to 
her family ? She would not do so until the last moment, but if her 
husband had not come to take her home before eleven she would 
know that the time had come to tell what had happened. Never 
before had she at all realised the value of his love and kindness. He 
was afriend whose heart had always been open to her. What were 
all other ties by comparison with her husband’s love? She had 
come home bruised and almost heartbroken—none of her own 
family had even seen that she was suffering. She had not exchanged 
a word with any of them for some days, and yet none of them 
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came near her; they seemed perfectly satisfied to let her sit alone 
in a garret at the top of the house; and yet she was grumbling at 
what she was thankful for. She was better alone. 

‘What a wicked fool I have been!’ she thought. ‘ What an 
incredibly wicked fool! A dear, kind man was good enough to 
love me, and I had not even the decency to abstain from wounding 
him in the very tenderest point! He has given me everything. 
What haveI given him? Neither love, nor kindness, nor common 
courtesy and forbearance.’ 

She did not know how long she had been alone when Jack, who 
had now returned home from some holiday expedition, came to tell 
her that Agnes had finished her letter, and was wishing that she 
would go down. The sight of Jack was too much for Zeph. She 
would probably have broken down anyhow, but he converted the 
probability into a certainty by saying, ‘ Why, Zeph, you look just 
as you used to do before you went away!’ 

She flung her arms round him and said, ‘ And I feel just as I 
used to do, Jack. I am so unhappy about something, dear, and 
my head does ache so badly!’ He made her lie down on the bed, 
and did his best to comfort her, and Agnes came, and somehow or 
other the day passed. 

‘Had you not better go home?’ suggested Agnes when evening 
drew near. ‘ You would be more comfortable in your own room. 
Jack will run and get a cab, and I will go with you and stay an 
hour or two.’ 

‘No,’ said Zeph, shaking her head, ‘I have made up my mind 
to stay here till Godfrey comes forme. It is no use going home ; 
he is out, and won’t be in till late.’ So she lay on the sofa in the 
drawing-room with her eyes fixed on the clock. Would he come 
and take her away or not? She dared not showher anxiety. For 
the most part she was alone with Agnes. Jack went to bed early, 
and Mrs. Treherne could not leave her husband. 

‘It is a quarter to eleven,’ said Zeph, feeling more and more 
wretched as her hopes began to fade away. 

‘In reality it is a quarter past,’ replied Agnes; ‘that clock is 
half an hour slow.’ 

Alas, then, all was over, and henceforth she was to stay where 
she now was! She turned her face to the wall to hide it from her 
sister. She heard a sound which made her wish to listen, but 
she had heard many such sounds, and knew she should only be 
disappointed again. 

‘ There is the carriage!’ exclaimed Agnes suddenly. ‘ I am quite 
sure; I heard it stop.’ 

The bell rang: he was there. How was she to meet him? 
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She hid her face and lay quite still, trembling at the sound of his 
step. 

re Poor Zeph has been so ill ever since she came,’ said Agnes. ‘I 
wanted her to let me take her home, but she would not; she said 
she must wait here till you came for her.’ 

Zeph half raised her eyes to his face ; she dared not really look 
at him. 

‘Tam so sorry you have been so ill,’ said he. ‘ You had better 
come home at once.’ 

She rose to her feet immediately, but neither looked up nor 
spoke, and he tenderly led her downstairs and put her in the 
carriage. ‘Forgive me, Godfrey,’ she said, when the door was 
shut and they were left alone; it was all she could say. 

He took her to his heart in a moment, saying, ‘ My darling, 
you did not mean it, I know.’ His kindness overwhelmed her ; 
she laid her head on his shoulder in thankfulness, and did not utter 
one word all the way home. 


Was Zeph better for what had occurred? Infinitely better in 
some respects, and during that day of misery she had come nearer 
to loving her husband than ever she had done before. She respected 
him for the just indignation he had shown, and she had learnt the 
value of his love. But she was not so happy as she had been before ; 
she could not forget how she had writhed beneath his scorn, and 
was perpetually conscious that she had descended toa considerably 
lower level in his estimation. He was kind—he was more than 
kind, but an indefinable something had sprung up in his manner, 
which showed that she was no longer the woman whom he rever- 
enced, but the woman whom he loved and meant to be kind to in 
spite of much that jarred on him. And then he went out alone a 
great deal more than he had done before, and Zeph, who was begin- 
ning to find that his society was necessary to her happiness, felt 
this acutely, but dared not notice it, for what was she that he 
should care to bear her company? She was neither educated 
enough to be an intellectual companion to him, nor yet was she a 
loving woman who shared his joys and sorrows, and sympathised 
with all his feelings. She had unhappily proved herself lamentably 
the reverse, and had deliberately wounded him on the one point 
on which he was most sensitive, and earned his contempt by show- 
ing him that the principles of honour and delicacy which governed 
his life were to her a dead letter. She could not tell him that she 
had spoken thoughtlessly, and had not expressed her true feelings. 
She was too honest to do that, for it was not the fact. There had 
been a time when she admired Daylesford for his behaviour with 
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respect to the title and estates, but intercourse with the great 
world had stimulated her ambition more and more. She had 
learned the value of honours and dignities, and wealth and power, 
and had begun to regret the waste of those which belonged of right 
to the Daylesford family. If Marmaduke could have profited by 
his younger brother’s devotion, Zeph would have viewed her hus- 
band’s sacrifice calmly, nay more than calmly ; but Marmaduke was 
an exile, and would probably never return to England ; the title was 
in abeyance, the money accumulating no one knew for whom; the 
Castle shut up, and all benefit from this great inheritance lost to 
both. Why should not her husband take what the law had declared 
to be justly his? She had more friends than one in the great world 
who had expressed this opinion toher without the least hesitation, and 
gradually she had begun to share it. She felt very differently now 
that Godfrey had put the case before her in its true light, put now, 
alas! it was too late. She had spoken words which he could never 
forget. He did not forget them; she saw this only too surely, or 
thought she did so. She watched him incessantly, weighed his 
words, appraised his looks; was certain that he loved her less. 
He did not spend half so much time with her as he had once done. 
What should she do if things grew worse ? 

The time came to leave London, and they spent the late sum- 
mer and early autumn in paying a series of visits. Lady Lucy had 
received other invitations, and as her thirst for rest was likely to 
be appeased elsewhere, she did not seem to regret Berkhampstead 
much, so Daylesford and his wife were free to make their own plans. 
He would not go to Berkhampstead, however, not even for a few 
days. He said that, if they did, Mrs. Scatcherd would be sure to 
infest the house all the time they were there, and that he would 
not go until he had persuaded some one to give her husband a good 
living. Zeph found matter for sadness in these words. She chose 
to consider that they implied a reproach to herself. Mrs. Scatcherd 
found her a congenial companion, and Godfrey, no doubt, regarded 
them as much ona par. ‘ Perhaps we are!’ thought Zeph. She 
was beginning to estimate herself very humbly. 

Early in October they returned to London; Daylesford was 
going to pay a fortnight’s visit to a bachelor friend in Scotland, 
and Zeph was for the first time to be left alone. The day of his 
departure was drawing very near, when he received a letter from 
Miss Everilda. It came when they were at breakfast, and after 
reading it he passed it across the table to Zeph without any com- 
ment. It was an invitation to Seaton Court. Miss Everilda said 
she knew that Daylesford was engaged to pay a visit in Scotland, 
but that if he came at once there was time for him to spend at 
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least a week with her before he was due there, and that, as Zeph 
was not going to Scotland with him, she must make up her mind 
to give her poor old cousin the pleasure of her company during that 
time, and Daylesford could pick her up on his way home. That, 
as he thought, seemed an excellent plan, but, unfortunately, Miss 
Everilda added, ‘I write to you, my dear cousin by marriage— 
an alliance, by the way, of which I am very proud—because, though 
I have written two letters already on the same subject to your 
sweet young wife, she has refused to accede to my wishes, and I 
want to interest youin my request. I very much want her to come. 
I want you even more. Your sister-in-law Mary has no grown-up 
brother of her own, and there are times in a girl’s life when this 
loss is much felt. A brother would be invaluable to my dear Mary 
now. I am with her, and I love her truly, but my love is perhaps 
not far-seeing, and no woman can judge of a man’s worth so acutely 
as a fellow-man can do. This being the case,do come. I am not 
at liberty to write more openly. It would not be seemly to antici- 
pate what may be coming; but if nothing is coming, no harm will 
be done by your giving me the great pleasure of seeing you and 
your wife here, and surely it would be pleasanter by far for her to 
be here, with her own affectionate relatives, than in London, when 
you are not there with her. By-the-bye, I do think you ought both 
of you to come, if only to see Mary in the lovely fancy dress your good 
taste has provided her with. Zeph will have told you about the 
ball I have been persuaded to give. It is to take place on the 
12th, just when you would both be here. I did think of giving it 
earlier, but had to postpone it till the county magnates returned 
from the sea-side.’ Daylesford had watched Zeph’s face while she 
read this rigmarole, and could easily see that she was feeling 
annoyed by something more than the wild confusion of its style. 

‘She does enjoy a mystery!’ exclaimed Zeph impatiently. 

‘But you seem to have been enjoying a mystery too!’ observed 
Daylesford drily. ‘ Your cousin says that she has already asked us 
twice, and that you have each time refused. You never told me 
that we had been invited.’ 

‘ Because—I am afraid it was because I did not want to go,’ 
replied Zeph, blushing. 

‘Not want to go! But why, dear?’ 

‘Oh, for a great many reasons; and I don’t think you would 
like to stay in Miss Everilda’s house, you would be bored to death 
by her absurdities.’ 

* But she is so anxious we should go, and she asks you to stay 
there while I am in Scotland. That would be much pleasanter 
than staying here. Did she propose that before, or is it a new idea?’ 
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‘It is new; but I don’t want to go at all, Godfrey.’ 

‘You need not stay quite so long. Seaton Court is near 
Alnminster. Seeing that cathedral would atone for a great deal of 
boredom.’ 

‘I don’t want to see it, I am sure,’ said Zeph; and then she 
would have liked to recall her words, for he would consider them 
another proof of her uneducated want of interest. 

* But don’t you want to see Polly again ? You have not been with 
her for months; and don’t you see that we are both omitting to take 
into account the real reason why your cousin is so anxious we 
should go? Polly has got a lover! Your cousin is afraid of the 
responsibility of letting an engagement take place under her roof 
without , 

‘But you surely do not want to take the responsibility upon 
yourself?’ exclaimed Zeph. 

‘I don’t understand you, Zeph dear,’ he replied, fixing his 
honest kindly eyes on this perplexing wife of his. 

‘Dear Godfrey, that is not my fault. I have been trying to 
make you understand that I would rather not go. Please do not 
let us think of it.’ 

‘But won’t she say that it is unkind if we don’t? And, by-the- 
bye, is it not unkind—to Polly I mean, even more than to your 
cousin ?’ 

Zeph shook her head. ‘No, not unkind at all; we could do 
nothing either to help her engagement or to hinder it, whatever 
we thought, and we shall not be considered unkind if we give a 
good reason for our refusal.’ 

‘But what reason would be a good one in answer to such a 
letter as that ?’ he asked, wondering more and more. 

‘Let us think a little,’ said Zeph, hoping that she had persuaded 
him. 

‘Have you any idea who this gentleman is?’ he asked. ‘I 
don’t want you to tell me Polly’s secret, if they are secrets, but I 
suppose she has told you all about him.’ 

Zeph blushed so painfully that he was sorry for her; but he 
could not imagine why she should do so. ‘She has never said 
anything to me—never given me the least hint that anything was 
going on.’ 

Just as Zeph said this, and mercifully as it happened, for it 
helped to screen her, a note was brought from Agnes, Miss 
Everilda had invited her to go to Seaton Court with the Dayles- 
fords if they went, and to stay there for some time, and Agnes, who 
had not been from home for more than a year, and then only for 
a week to Berkhampstead when Zeph was married, was full of delight 
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She would be there for the ball—she would enjoy many other plea- 
sures as yet unknown to her. 

‘ What is it?’ asked Daylesford, perceiving that Zeph was not 
pleased by what she was reading. 

‘ Oh, she has asked Agnes to go with us, and Agnes is very much 
delighted.’ 

‘ Another reason for our going,’ said Daylesford. ‘It would be 
cruel to disappoint her.’ 

Zeph went to the window. If Godfrey persisted in urging her 
thus she would have to speak of something that she did not even 
like to think about. It was cruel of him to try to make her do 
what he must see she disliked so much. He would not have done 
that six months ago, when he loved her, and this thought made 
her very unhappy. 

At this moment Agnes came in. She had followed her own 
note very quickly. ‘You have got my note? You know that 
Miss Everilda wants me to go to Seaton Court with you?’ she asked, 
her eyes dancing with pleasure. 

‘Yes, but I don’t think we are going—at least I don’t want to 
go,’ replied Zeph. 

‘That is what I was so afraid of, said Agnes sadly ; ‘ I thought 
you might perhaps not quite like to go.’ 

‘Not quite like to go,’ thought Daylesford: ‘why should she 
not?’ It was manifest that, whatever the reason might be, Agnes 
was well acquainted with it. 

‘I do so want you to accept,’ pleaded Agnes; ‘I have never 
been anywhere or seen anything, but I’m not to go unless you do.’ 

Zeph made some answer which did not amount to much, and 
looked at Daylesford. He would have liked to know more about 
this, but, being a gentleman, and seeing that the two girls were 
not able to talk as freely as they wished in his presence, he made 
some excuse and left them alone. 

‘Why should my wife dislike paying this visit?’ He asked 
himself this question again and again. When he went home he 
found that Agnes had completely changed her mind and no longer 
wished to go to Seaton Court, and that the two girls had, subject 
to his consent, arranged to pass the fortnight which he was to spend 
in Scotland, together ; Agnes was to come and stay with her sister. 
He could not but believe that his wife had persuaded the poor 
girl to sacrifice her wishes. 

‘What do you say to our plan, Godfrey ?’ asked Agnes. 

‘I do not know what to say. I think Zeph ought to go. I 
am afraid, if not, Polly will think her unkind.’ 

‘Polly think her unkind!’ exclaimed the indiscreet Agnes; 
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‘Polly is not the one who wants Zeph to go. I don’t suppose she 
even knows that Miss Everilda has written to ask her. Polly 
would have stopped her if she had. She would 4 

Zeph was looking much distressed. Agnes caught sight of her 
face, and checked herself suddenly. 

‘Why should Polly stop her?’ asked Daylesford, rather indig- 
nant with the expression. 

‘Because she would be perfectly sure that Zeph would not 
want to go there!’ 

‘I am afraid I don’t quite understand,’ said Godfrey. 

‘I mean it is so dull there,’ said Agnes, who had not Zeph’s 
straightforward determination to tell the truth at any cost. 

Dull, when so short a time before Agnes had been longing to 
go because of the many pleasures she would enjoy! Zeph looked 
distressed; nothing would have induced her to make such a false 
excuse. Daylesford, of course, noticed the discrepancy between 
Agnes’s present and past views, but he felt sure that, when he and 
Zeph were alone together, she would give the explanation which 
now seemed to be really needed. But Zeph made no attempt to 
explain anything, and Daylesford felt aggrieved. She looked at 
him as if she would like to say something. He gave her openings 
and opportunities to doit; she never availed herself of any of them, 
and he grew more and more dissatisfied and estranged from her. 

‘If you don’t want to go to Seaton Court you shall not go, but 
I think I shall for a day or two,’ said he. 

‘Thank you, Godfrey,’ she replied, and he did not know 
whether she was thanking him for sparing her a trial or for being 
ready to undergo one himself. Zeph was very subdued in her 
manner nowadays, for she was perpetually tormented by the 
consciousness that she had forfeited much of her husband’s love. 
She watched for signs of this, and made herself miserable when, 
as was often the case, she thought she found them, and he in 
his turn was watching her just as narrowly. He could not fail 
to observe that her manner to him was much changed; it was 
anxious and deferential; and he often saw her looking at him with 
eyes full of sadness, ‘ What is it, Zeph ? You are not quite happy 
about something,’ he sometimes said. 

‘It is nothing, she always replied, for she was afraid it was 
but natural that he should love her less after what had occurred, 
and ashamed to complain that he left her alone so much more. 
Men were not expected to devote almost their whole time to their 
wives; she knew that. He had been very good when they first 
came home, and all was new and strange to her; then he had 
always been at hand. She could not expect that kind of thing to 
go on for ever. Nevertheless it made a great differe nce. 
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Cuarrer XXVII. 


‘] HAVE A VERY PARTICULAR REASON.’ 


‘This sounds as bad as truth.’—Shelley. 


DayLEsForD did not go to Seaton Court until his return from 
Scotland, but that did not prevent his receiving a warm welcome 
from Miss Everilda. 

‘ Where is Polly?’ he asked, soon after his arrival. 

‘ She is doing something for me ; you will see her directly, poor 
dear.’ 

‘Is anything amiss with her ?’ asked Daylesford. 

‘No; yes. My dear Mr. Daylesford, our house is full of 
excitement just now—a great deal that is interesting is going on 
init. I don’t know when I have enjoyed anything more! I asked 
you here to give your opinion of one lover, and now we have actu- 
ally two coming; at least one of them has given up coming, and 
that’s what makes it so interesting.’ 

‘Two!’ said Daylesford in some confusion, as was not un- 
natural, considering the vagueness of the information she gave 
him. 

‘Yes, two; at least I suppose I may say two, for I am sure 
that Mr. Cuthbert is in love with Mary, for he is always coming 
to see her; and Mr. Simonds won’t come, so he must have a very 
strong feeling for her too.’ 

‘I don’t quite see that,’ said Daylesford. 

‘Oh yes, I do; he was always here till he got vexed and jealous, 
and he would not have got jealous if he had not been in love, now 
would he ?—and isn’t it interesting ?’ 

‘I wish you would explain a little,’ said Daylesford. 

‘I will—I want to doso. I will put the situation perfectly 
before you. Our first lover was Mr. Simonds, one of the masters at 
the Alnminster School, and he used to come here very often before 
the ball. Lover number two made his first appearance at that 
ball. He is a rich young squire in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Simonds, you know, perhaps, does not dance much, and is not much 
at home at balls or entertainments of that kind, and Mr. Cuthbert 
is quite different, and appears to great advantage in society. I 
told dear Mary at the time that she was dancing far too much 
with Mr. Cuthbert, and letting him make her too conspicuous ; 
but she said she could not help it, for there was no keeping him 
away from her, and that he asked her for nearly every dance. Mr, 
Simonds saw this, and hegan to look very black and indignant, 
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and finally he went away and walked on the terrace outside in the 
moonlight. Wasn’t it deliciously like a novel? I did so enjoy it! 
Then Mr. Cuthbert called next day, and came back the day after- 
wards on some excuse, and Mr. Simonds was here then, and saw 
him, and was vexed by his attentions to Mary, and perhaps with 
her manner to him, and left abruptly, and now he will not come 
at all. He has refused all my invitations for the last fortnight, 
so now I have resolved to let him have his own way and stay at 
home if he likes, for in every respect Mr. Cuthbert is a better 
match for my Mary, and he lives only three miles off, so I should 
see her whenever I liked, and have her at hand to help me with 
my banking books.’ 

* But which of the two does she like best ?’ 

‘I don’t know. She ought to prefer Mr. Cuthbert, for John 
Simonds has behaved in a very stupid, ill-tempered way. I feel 
quite offended, for I have been very kind to him, and now he 
refuses all my invitations.’ 

‘Don’t distress yourself about it—leave it to time.’ 

‘It does not distress me except for Mary’s sake. So far as I 
am concerned, nothing could have happened better. It isa mine 
of study and inspiration to me. Stop, as we are alone, I really do 
think I might read you one or two of the things I have written 
lately. I owe every one of them to this, and they are by far the best 
things I have ever done.’ 

‘But ought I not to see Polly?’ said he in much trepidation. 
‘You said that she was at home.’ 

‘Yes; she is in the breakfast-room with Mr. Cuthbert,’ replied 
Miss Everilda. ‘She went to add up my savings-bank accounts for 
me, and he said he would not mind helping her—John Simonds used 
to help her before. She does not know that you are here. They 
are very difficult to balance, and I told Thomas on no account to 
interrupt her.’ 

‘Then perhaps we ought not to interrupt her,’ said Daylesford. 

‘Perhaps not. I want you to see Mr. Cuthbert ; but there is no 
need to be in a hurry about that, for he is going to dine here; I 
asked him when he came.’ 

‘Tell me all about him, as his case seems the most pressing,’ 
said Daylesford. ‘I am very anxious about Polly’s happiness.’ 

‘It won’t be secured by letting her marry that ill-tempered Mr. 
Simonds—Mr. Cuthbert is worth twenty of him! I think, if you 
will let me read a poem I wrote about Mr. Cuthbert yesterday, 
you will get a better idea of him than I could ever give you in 
plain prose.’ 

‘Oh no; as it isa matter of business, do tell me in plain prose,’ 
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said Daylesford in great alarm. ‘I think it will be better for me, I 
really do.’ 

‘I will try. I will do my best to set him before you. His 
father was a sporting squire of good family, and he died when this 
George Cuthbert was a boy. He has two sisters, who are well 
married and living in the county, and he is rich, and young, and 
rather good-looking. He does not care for poetry, I fear ; but if he 
marries Mary we must try to get him to like it. At present I am 
sorry to say he always falls asleep if I read anything long to him, 
especially if it is my own composition; but when he marries my 
dear little cousin, no doubt he will feel more interest. He has 
a large estate and a charming house about three miles off. He 
has just returned from America, that is why he and Mary have not 
met before.’ 

‘It sounds well. Is there no drawback ?’ 

‘Some people might think it a drawback that he is a widower, 
but I don’t.’ 

‘That depends,’ said Daylesford oracularly. ‘ And now tell me 
something about Mr. Simonds.’ 

‘I have not patience to speak of him. It is rude to refuse my 
invitations, but he shall have no more till this is settled. His 
father is a doctor in London, but there is no need to tell you about 
him, for the Simondses and the Trehernes have always been friends, 
and you must have heard all about them from your wife. You 
shake your head; well, they played together as children, and ran 
in and out of each other’s houses and called each other by their 
christian-names. Mr. Simonds is always saying Polly when he 
speaks to Mary now; and then he checks himself; and I dare say it 
would be the same with Zeph. However, he is not so good a match 
as Mr. Cuthbert, so I am very glad he has given up coming. I 
am very anxious Mary should choose wisely.’ 

‘ What is wisely ?’ 

‘ Ah, that remains to be proved ; if she marry the one she loves 
best, all will be right.’ 

Miss Everilda had said that Mr. Cuthbert was a young man, so 
Daylesford was considerably surprised when a gentleman of thirty- 
nine or forty walked into the drawing-room. The poor lady knew 
that he was a little younger than she herself was, and every one 
who was younger than herself was young in her eyes, for she mea- 
sured her age by her feelings, and they were as youthful as ever. 

Polly was unfeignedly glad to see Daylesford, and the glow of 
pleasure which brightened her face at once was sufficient for some 
time to hide all other feelings. After a while, however, he could 
see that her words lagged, that her manner was anxious and con- 
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strained, and that she sometimes returned very short answers to 
Mr. Cuthbert’s polite speeches. He seemed to be full of plans for 
Daylesford’s amusement and pleasure. He invited them all to go 
next day to see one of the show places of the county, an old manor- 
house and abbey standing in a beautiful little estate of which he 
was the owner. It was ten miles off, and the weather was begin- 
ning to be cold for a long drive, Miss Everilda said, but yet Mr. 
Daylesford ought to see this; or would he like to make sure of 
seeing Alnminster first ? Polly’s eyes seemed to show some anxiety 
as to his decision; he saw that she was hoping he would pronounce 
in favour of Alnminster, but, before he could do so, Miss Everilda 
exclaimed, ‘Oh no, we will go to Alnminster another day; there 
is no fear of bad weather; it is never wet when I want to go any- 
where.’ 

‘ Yes, please go to Aislaby to-morrow. I want you to do that 
first, said Mr. Cuthbert. ‘ How shall we go? You might take Mr. 
Daylesford in the brougham,and then I would drive Miss Treherne 
in my mail-phaeton.’ 

Polly cast such an imploring glance at Daylesford that he 
came to her rescue at once and said, ‘Oh no, let us go together ; 
we could go in an open carriage if the ladies took a good supply 
of wraps.’ 

So it was settled, and later in the evening Polly thanked 
Daylesford for what he had done for her. ‘I did not want to 
drive all the way to Aislaby alone with him. Miss Everilda is the 
one who likes him, not I. I should have had to do it though, had 
it not been for you.’ 

‘You must always give mea hint when I can do anything 
for you,’ said Daylesford, who had a great regard for Polly. 

‘MayI? Then will you do something else? Mr. Cuthbert 
will want you to put off going to Alnminster till Friday, but I wish 
you would say that you must go to-morrow. I have a particular 
reason for this—a very particular reason.’ 

‘ All right,’ said Daylesford, ‘I will. You don’t much care for 
Mr. Cuthbert, I think ?’ 

‘No, not very much, though he is kind,’ she answered. She 
looked as if she would like to say more, but dared not, and 
almost immediately afterwards Miss Everilda, who had left them 
alone for a minute or two while she made some arrangements for 
next day’s expedition, returned. ‘Dear Mary,’ she said affection- 
ately, ‘you don’t seem quite yourself to-night. Are you tired ? 
I have not heard your pretty laugh all the evening.’ 

Mary returned no answer, so Daylesford looked up quickly to 
see why, and caught sight of something glistening in the girl's 
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eyes; they had filled with sudden tears: a word or two of kindness 
had been too much for her. She turned away to examine a card on 
the mantelpiece and answered as lightly as she could, but from 
that moment his heart was enlisted in her cause. He would not 
leave that house until he had done all he could to make her 
happy. 

The drive to Aislaby was enjoyable enough, and it was a most 
beautiful place, even at that chilly period of the year. 

‘ Keep with me, please, Godfrey,’ Polly had whispered when they 
alighted from the carriage, so he never left her. He felt that 
Mr. Cuthbert was regarding him as a stupid creature who was 
determined to stay where he was not wanted, and was continually 
looking at him with a very discontented eye ; but he obeyed Polly, 
and never strayed from her side. They walked through the park, 
and soon came to a lovely riverside path between tall trees and 
cliffs. The trees were magnificent, and even at that late period of 
the year they were still covered with leaves ; some were even green, 
others were russet or scarlet, and many a bright gold one was 
even now fluttering down to the feet of the passers-by. Some fell 
lingeringly into the impetuous little brown stream which was 
hurrying so fast onwards to meet the strong river, in which ere long 
its existence would be merged. How it dashed the bright leaves 
against the rocks which thwarted its progress !—how it whirled 
them through the rapids between these barriers! One leaf might 
be traced far on its way. Sometimes it seemed to have found a 
resting-place as part of a golden girdle round some rock, and then 
some invisible current began to dislodge it, and point by point it 
lost its place in the bright band, and slipped back into the whirl 
of the water. 

‘Poor little leaves!’ said Polly to Daylesford, ‘ they don’t want 
to leave this place. I should not want to leave it either, if I lived 
here.’ 

‘There is a very good house,’ said Mr. Cuthbert, who had 
approached unperceived, much to Polly’s discomfiture. ‘ It is just 
round the corner.’ 

‘ Who lives in it ?’ asked Miss Everilda. 

‘Only a housekeeper. It isa sweet place, but somehow I have 
always preferred Thornaby. The kennels are there, you see. We 
will go and look at the house.’ 

It was a pretty old house, not large, but comfortable. 

‘Come in,’ said Mr. Cuthbert, ‘there are some pictures; I 
want to show you one.’ 

They went and saw the pictures, and the gardens, and the 
ruins, and then returned to the house to Juncheon; Mr. Cuthbert 
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trying all the time to detach Polly from the rigorous guardianship 
of her brother-in-law. 

‘You must let me escort you to Alnminster,’ said Mr. Cuthbert 
when they reached home. ‘We must all go. Shall we go on 
Friday ?’ 

Daylesford remembered his promise to Polly, and said he must 
go on Thursday ; and then he learnt why she had made him doso, 
for Mr. Cuthbert at once said he had an engagement on Thursday 
and could not go. 

‘ It must be Thursday, I fear,’ replied Daylesford, ‘ for on Friday 
I return to London.’ 

‘ Thank you for what you have done for me to-day,’ said Polly, 
when Mr. Cuthbert, who had stayed to dinner, had at last gone 
home. 

‘ And what can I do for you to-morrow ?’ asked Daylesford. 

Polly blushed crimson. ‘ Nothing that I know of,’ said she, 
‘but I will ask you if I do think of anything.’ 

‘Is that a bargain ?’ he said. 

‘It is, a faithful one, and it is my interest to keep to it.’ 

They set off to Alnminster about ten. 

‘I mean to devote myself entirely to showing you the beauties 
of the place. I shall not enter a single house, or waste a minute 
in speaking to any one,’ said Miss Everilda. 

‘ Unless it is some one who is very agreeable,’ said Daylesford. 

‘Oh no, not even then.’ 

Of course, as soon as they reached the Cathedral Close, Miss 
Everilda darted off to one of the canons’ houses to inquire after 
some invalid friend, and Daylesford and Polly were told to make 
their way into the cathedral and get a verger to show them round. 
Miss Everilda did not mind missing that part of the day, as she 
knew every word he would say to them. _When they came to the 
door leading out of the cloisters, however, they were kept back by 
a man with a wand. Service was not quite over ; it wasa Saint’s day, 
and that made itrather longer. There was a good deal to look at, and 
they did not object to waiting. Suddenly a whole band of white- 
surpliced King’s Scholars streamed forth, and presently Daylesford 
saw Polly shaking hands with a handsome man in a surplice who 
looked very glad to see her. He had little difficulty in guessing 
this to be John Simonds, and strolled away to examine the roof of 
the cloisters and leave them the opportunity of saying a word or two 
in peace. In a short time she came to him with her newly found 
companion. She did not introduce him to Daylesford, but said, 
‘We ought to go inside and find a verger, or Miss Everilda will 
think that I am not doing my duty by her guest,’ 
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‘You need not have a verger if you will allow me to be your 
guide,’ said Mr. Simonds. ‘I have nothing to do now till school 
begins again at two o'clock, so I am entirely at your service. 
Wait one moment, please, till I get rid of this surplice.’ 

He soon rejoined them, and they all went inside the building 
together, and still she did not introduce the two gentlemen to 
each other. Daylesford heartily liked the new-comer; he liked 
his honest, manly way of speaking, and handsome kindly face. 
‘He is worth a dozen Cuthberts,’ thought he, ‘and I am glad 
Polly knows it.’ Polly evidently did know it; she had become a 
different being. 

‘You have not been to see us for a whole fortnight,’ she said 
to John, when she was sure the reconciliation was so firmly estab- 
lished that she could risk an allusion to the past. 

‘Don’t remind me. Do you think I don’t know and feel it ? 
Will Miss Everilda let me go back with you, and stay to dinner 
this evening, or shall you all be too tired ?’ 

‘We shall not be tired at all,’ replied Polly, who could now 
have walked all day without knowing that there was such a thing 
as fatigue. Daylesford thoroughly enjoyed the hour spent in the 
cathedral, for Mr. Simonds made all they saw interesting. It was 
a whole hour before Miss Everilda returned. At last she came. 

‘Oh, Mr. Simonds!’ she exclaimed, ‘you here?’ She was 
surprised, and never concealed her feelings. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I had the great good fortune to meet Miss 
Polly at the door. It is a Saint’s day, you know, so I am here.’ 

‘You might have—but no, I will forgive you,’ said Miss 
Everilda magnanimously. ‘But you really have been long in 
coming to see us.’ 

‘It has seemed longer to me than to you,’ murmured John ; 
and then he said, ‘I have just been wondering whether I might 
go back with you to-day and spend the evening. I could walk 
home.’ 

‘We shall be delighted. Do come.’ 

‘You won’t go till after four?’ said he. ‘I am not free till 
then.’ 

‘Oh no, my cousin has never been here before, and there is 
a great deal to show him. Come, Mr. Daylesford, we must be 
moving.’ 

Daylesford was speaking to Polly. John started and said, ‘ Mr. 
Daylesford! Is that the name of your friend ?’ 

‘Yes. Have you not been introduced? Mary, how thought- 
less of you not to introduce Mr. Daylesford to Mr. Simonds! Mr. 
Simonds, Mr. Daylesford. You know who Mr. Daylesford is, of 
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course. I am proud to say that he is a relative of mine, for 
he has married my beautiful niece Josephine Treherne. You 
remember her, of course, in your young days, Mr. Simonds, 
Was she not a sweet creature ?’ 

Polly looked dismayed. Miss Everilda would have run on still 
further if Daylesford, who saw that something had occurred that 
was extremely displeasing to John, had not come up and silenced 
her for the moment by attracting her attention to a bit of fine 
carving. 

John had turned pale. Polly came to him as soon as Miss 
Everilda had gone away with Daylesford, and at once she said, 
‘ John, forgive me; I purposely refrained from introducing you; 
I knew his name would distress you.’ 

‘Oh no, it does not distress me,’ he answered, recovering him- 
self. ‘It is not that-—it was only the first shock—that’s all.’ 

‘You would like him if you knew him,’ said she. 

‘ Now that, perhaps, is going a little bit too far—at least for 
the present. I dare say he is extremely pleasant, but I don’t wish 
to be acquainted with him. I shall not come out to Seaton Court 
to-day. What excuse shall I make?’ 

‘Go away now, and say nothing about going back with us, and 
then send a note to say that you cannot. But I am afraid Miss 
Everilda will be offended again.’ 

‘What are you two plotting ?’ inquired luckless Miss Everilda. 
‘Come, Mr. Daylesford, we must be going. Oh, Mr. Simonds, do 
tell Mr. Daylesford the story about that mark on the tomb there.’ 

‘IT am extremely sorry,’ replied John, ‘ but I am afraid I must 
leave you or Miss Polly to tell that, for I shall have to hurry away 
—lI have an engagement at home now.’ 

‘ Indeed !’ said Miss Everilda incredulously. Even she, though 
she lived in a poetical haze, could see that he was leaving them 
because for some reason or other; he did not want to stay. 
Daylesford saw it too, and could not but remember that an hour 
ago he had said that he had no engagement till two o’clock. 

‘I really must go,’ said John. 

‘Well, good-bye, then,’ said Miss Everilda; ‘we shall meet 
again at four.’ 

He bowed so as to include the whole party, and hurried away 
without looking at Daylesford, who could not fail to perceive that 
he himself was the mark of this man’s dislike. 

‘What can be the matter with him now ?’ said poor perplexed 
Miss Everilda. ‘ That young man is much too ill-tempered to have 
the management of boys. Don’t you agree with me, Polly ?’ 

Polly hung her head and seemed to decline to think at all, 
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They walked about the town and saw the castle and all the fine 
views, and at last it was time to go home. 

‘ But where is Mr. Simonds ?’ inquired Miss Everilda. 

‘TI don’t believe he will come,’ thought Daylesford ; and he was 
right, for a note came instead to say that a duty had unexpectedly 
been thrust on him which would detain him the whole of that 
day, but that he would take an early opportunity of calling at 
Seaton Court. Miss Everilda threw his note on the floor and said 
that his conduct was unpardonable. Daylesford looked at Polly, 
who did not seem either surprised or distressed. 

‘You knew that he would not come,’ said Daylesford in a 
low voice some ten minutes later, while Miss Everilda was jotting 
down a fine thought. 

Polly made no answer—she could not deny it. He could say 
no more, for the carriage was ready, and they set out on their way 
home. Little was said during the five-miles drive. Miss Everilda 
had a bad headache, and Polly was tired. She was not unhappy— 
Daylesford could see that ; in fact, she was infinitely happier than 
when she left home in the morning. He resolved to ask her for 
an explanation of Mr. Simonds’s strange manner before he returned 
to London. Chance favoured him, but not until late in the evening, 
when Miss Everilda, whose headache had grown worse, retired to 
her own room. 

‘Now, Polly,’ said Daylesford, ‘ as we are at last alone, do help 
me to understand some things which are puzzling me.’ 

Polly looked very uneasy. 

‘Don’t mind talking plainly to me, dear Polly,’ said he. ‘I 
am your brother, and I want to be a good one. You may always 
come to me in full confidence that I will do my best to serve you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied Polly, ‘I am sure you would. I trust 
you entirely. Miss Everilda is kindness itself, but she takes 
such odd fancies, and such sudden ones too.’ 

‘I can imagine it. Polly, do explain why Mr. Simonds’s 
manner changed so when he heard my name.’ 

Polly looked much embarrassed, but at last said, ‘I thought 
you would know that—that Zeph would have told you herself. 
Poor fellow, he was very much attached to her.’ 

Daylesford was full of astonishment at his own stupidity; he 
saw the whole situation in a moment, and wondered why he had 
not seen it at a glance. Of course that was the reason, and 
that was why Zeph had refused to come to Seaton Court. She 
had known that she should meet Mr. Simonds if she did. ‘I 
might have known,’ thought he—‘ of course I might have known.’ 

‘ But when he is so obviously cured of his attachment to your 
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sister,’ began Daylesford—Polly blushing all the while like any 
rose, for she could not but see what he meant—‘ he might surely 
be able to endure my presence without showing so many signs of 
dislike. It is not as if she had refused or deserted him for my 
sake.’ Polly hung her head. ‘He is a very good fellow,’ con- 
tinued Daylesford cheerily, ‘and very much in love with you.’ 

Poor doubting Polly looked up in a moment. ‘ Do you really 
think so, Godfrey?’ she asked eagerly. ‘He has behaved very 
strangely to me lately.’ 

‘That’s nothing. I am certain he is in love with you, and if 
his conduct has been strange, it is because he has been jealous 
of your Mr. Cuthbert—that’s all.’ 

‘ Perhaps it is; and, after all, if he was angry about him it was 
natural enough; he thought he was going to be treated in the 
same way again.’ 

Daylesford started; her words fell on him like a heavy blow. 
Had Zeph jilted this man for the sake of one who was richer—for 
himself? Polly’s words could bear no other interpretation. And 
he had never known it ! 

This explained everything. Not only did it account for Mr. 
Simonds’s jealousy of Mr. Cuthbert and indignation when he thought 
he saw Polly going the same way as her sister, but it also ex- 
plained Zeph’s extreme reluctance to pay this visit; and, alas! it 
also explained her coldness to himself. He had often thought her 
cold—often longed for some sign of her love, and now the reason 
why she never gave him any such sign was evident. She felt no 
particular affection for him—she had married him for his wealth 
and position; she felt a certain amount of kindness and much 
gratitude to him, but her heart was given to another. 

Daylesford was sitting in a dark corner by the fire, or Polly, 
preoccupied though she was with her own feelings, must have 
observed the change that had come over him. ‘ Godfrey,’ said 
she timidly, ‘ you are sure you think that he cares for me?’ 

Daylesford started. ‘Ido. Iam sure he does,’ he said. 

‘Then if Miss Everilda talks to you about him—she is sure to 
do so, I think—please make her understand that it is wrong of her 
to encourage Mr. Cuthbert so much, for I don’t care for him. I 
don’t want him to come here, and she is always asking him, and 
she won’t ask John.’ 

‘You had better tell her a little about Mr. Simonds’s past 
history,’ said Daylesford, making a great effort to be calm and 
reasonable for Polly’s sake; ‘about his affection for Zeph, I mean. 
You see, as she is ignorant of that, she naturally misjudges him. 
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Tell her, and she will understand his behaviour; it is quite 
natural under the circumstances.’ 

‘Quite,’ replied Polly emphatically, and her answer was another 
anguish to him, 

He must cut this short—he could not bear it; it was even a 
strain on his honour. He was so tempted to ask Polly when this 
affair with Simonds had happened, and if it had been during the 
latter part of thé time when he himself had known his wife as Zeph 
Treherne. He feared that it was so—he was almost certain of it. 
He longed for complete certainty either one way or the other. 
Polly could give it to him, and doubtless would do so, but he 
must not ask her. He must seek for no explanation except from 
Zeph. 

‘I want to write a letter, said he; ‘I had better do it at once. 
Be happy, Polly ; I will speak to Miss Everilda; she will listen to 
me, and all will be right, I am sure. I like your Mr. Simonds, 
and shall be very glad to welcome him as a brother-in-law.’ 

Polly had not expected so much warmth from him. ‘Thank 
you, said she: ‘if ever such a thing does come to pass, we must 
all try to be happy about it. I don’t see why not. Zeph and he 
will be able to meet without minding it, some day. Good-night.’ 
She left him, but he never wrote that letter, and it was not a good 
night to him. 


( To be continued.) 
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Midnight at the Helm. 


i. 


‘Wuart seest thou, friend ? 

The frail masts bend, 

Thy ship reels wildly on the tossing deep ; 
Thy fearless eyes 
Regard the skies, 

And this broad waste wherethrough white chargers leap ; 
Seest thou the foam ?’ 

Pilot.—‘I see my home, 
And children on a white soft couch asleep.’ 


Il. 


‘What seest thou, friend ? 

The tiller-end 

Thou graspest safely in thy firm, strong grip; 
Thine eyes are strange, 
They seem to range 

Beyond sea, sky, and clouds, and struggling ship, 
Beyond the foam.’ 

Pilot.—‘ I see my home-— 
Brown cottage-eaves round which the swallows dip.’ 


III. 


‘ What seest thou, friend ? 
Black leagues extend 
On all sides round about thy bark and thee ; 
Not one star-speck 
Above the deck 
Abates the darkness of the midnight sea ; 
The waves’ throats roar y 
Pilot.—‘I see the shore, 
And eyes that plead with God for mine and me.’ 
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